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Fast new cars, on smooth straight roads, 
put a new strain on tire treads 


“Battle Royal’? Knocks Out Brakes 

on Test Cars, But Proves New Tread a 

Winner—43% Longer Non-Skid Mileage 
T was a great fight. First, the engineers put 


I new tread designs up against sandpaper 
made from sharp-cutting granite grit mounted 
on high-speed “grindstones’’. Then followed 
grinding road tests. When the new ‘“G-3” 
Goodyear Tread showed it could take it better 
than any tread the engineers had ever seen, 
they equipped the Goodyear test cars. 


And how they mauled “G-3”! Brakes “went 
out” in 8 hours, had to be relined every 72. 
Day and night the “G-3” test tires were 
scuffed, dragged, and mauled. They wracked 
the cars, but “G-3” kept right on rolling, 


When the tests were over, we knew we had 
the answer to a puzzling problem that had to 
be faced by the tire industry. Treads were 
wearing out too fast—all well-known makes, 
even ours. The new, modern automobiles with 
flashy starts, snap stops, and high speeds were 
giving tires harder wear than ever before. 
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**40°G-3’ showed it could take it’* 











It is firmer—the non-skid blocks are nested 
closers; ribs are 1142% wider; 
grooves are narrower; there’s 
more rubber in the tread 
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It is stronger—the tread ‘‘squirms’’ less under 
pressure; ‘‘heel-and-toe’’ wear 
and “‘cupping’’ are reduced 50% 


The Result — 43% Longer 
Non-Skid Mileage! 


Frankly, such a marvelous improvement 
in an already-famous tire would have been 
impossible without Supertwist. This is the 
patented Goodyear cord fabric, you know, 
the fabric that has extra strength, extra 
elasticity,extra durability. For, with a wider 
tread, there is increased sidewall strain, 
and Supertwist takes this without the 
slightest trouble. 

When you can get a tread like this “G-3” 
All-Weather and know that it has under it 
the matchless strength of Supertwist, will 
you be satisfied with anything less? 

See the “G-3” All-Weather. Keep yourself 
up-to-date on how good tires are being 
made these days. It costs more to build— 
but nothing extra to buy. 


CH 








“G-3” proved to be exactly what we wanted 
—a tire retaining all the advantages of the 
famous All-Weather Tread for safe, quick 
stops on smooth highways—but improved to 
modern needs. 


See “G-3” at your Goodyear Dealer’s. The 
tread may appear familiar. But look closer 
and check every one of these facts: 
It is wider —5'5% more road contact 
Tue Goopyear Tire & Russper Company, INC 
Akron, Ouio 


It is flatter—the tread blocks are square and true to 
the road 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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® “The Torn Hat” 


O DOUBT thousands of readers will wish 
to frame our cover page reproduction of | 
Sully’s famous painting, “The Torn Hat.” 1 
This always popular masterpiece has added 
interest for Southerners from the fact that 
Sully (born 1783, died 1872) spent so much of 
his life in Charleston, Richmond, and Norfolk 
and painted so many celebrated ante-bellum 
Southerners. One of his finest portraits is in 
the Atlanta Art Museum; another in the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, Raleigh. And everybody is 
interested to learn that the boy of “The Torn 
Hat” was Sully’s own charming little son. As |}; 
we look at his torn hat we feel sure that he |)) 
must also have been barefooted and the famous 
lines of Whittier’s come fittingly to mind :— 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tant! 
With thy turned up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red iips, redder still, ii 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; if 

ith the sunshine on thy face, iy 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty gracel i 
From my heart I give thee joy; 
I was once a barefoot boy. 


® What’s Your Grade? 


H°w well informed are you? Here’s one ||| 
opportunity to find out. After you have ||| 
read this issue, test yourself by these ten ques- 
tions, allowing 10 points for each question an- (|) 
swered correctly. What’s your score? i} 
1. Do farmers ever play golf? (p. 5). 

2. Is soybean or alfalfa hay better? (p. 8). 

3. What are three great economic fears? (p. 26). 
4. How late can beans be planted? (p. 10). 

5. How is iced coffee made? (p. 18). 

6. How can sunburn be prevented? (p. 13). 

. How can paint needs be estimated ? (p. 16). iii 


ge tat is an outstanding eer ae eae of 
the Mt. Carmel 4-H Club? (p. 23). 


9. What diseases does the fly carry? (p. 16). 
10 Where is Florida’s Fat Stock Show to be 
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THe NEW AND THE TRIED 


HE new deal for the farmer will hold the spot- 

light at Alabama Farmers’ Week, Auburn, July 
30 to August.2. Speakers of national reputation 
will discuss pressing economic problems facing ag- 
riculture. 

During the meeting the annual conventions of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation and the Ala 
bama Council of Home Demonstration Clubs will 
be held. In short, your agricultural college is call- 
ing you, Alabama farmers and farm women, to hear 
and to participate in the discussions of the newest 
developments to help you and to enable you to help 
yourselves, to see the newest in crop and horticul- 
tural and livestock experiments on the station 
farm, to see the newest in good home making, to 
see and benefit from new sights and new faces. 
Newest of all the developments will be the farm 
tillage laboratory now under construction, from 
which far-reaching results are expected. 


@ To most farmers it is new to talk about ferti- 
lizing pastures. But over at the Coastal Plains 
Experiment Station, Tifton, Georgia, results like 
this are being secured in pounds of beef per acre :— 


Pounds Pounds 

Pasture Fertilizer Beef 
Marnet: SFA6G ... bck sio3 Se None 65.5 
Pasture mixture ....... 600 6N-12P-6Pot 237.2 
Centipede grass ....... None 42.2 
Pasture mixture....... 600 6N-12P-0Pot 204.0 
< x 600 6N-O0P-OPot 139.0 


= sf 600 ON-OP-6Pot 139.6 

(Nitrogen expressed as ammonia; mixed pasture 
consisted of carpet and Dailis grasses, lespedeza, 
and white clover.) 

B. L. Southwell, station animal husbandman, 
surveying this and other tests, reports: “Farmers, 
particularly in the Coastal Plain area, can make 
their positions more secure by the addition of cattle.” 


@ It may not be new to either the ’possum or the 
destructive pecan weevil to “sull” but H. S. Swin- 
gle, research entomologist for the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, believes this habit may provide a 
practical means of controlling the latter. When 
the limbs are jarred slightly the weevil relaxes and 
falls to the ground, Mr. Swingle discovered. There- 
after it becomes a simple matter of spreading large 
sheets under the trees, jarring the limbs, and gath- 
ering up the pests. The work should begin, he 
says, about the middle of August. 


@ A new system of marketing pecans is badly 
needed, believes Harry I. West of Wooster, Ohio, 
who owns a pecan grove in Baldwin County, Ala- 
bama. This is the gist of the story as told to us 
by P. O. Davis of Auburn. 


“The pecan market hasn’t been scratched,” said 
Mr. West, after thorough investigations in a dozen 
Ohio cities and towns. In Akron, a city of 200,000, 
he found big retail merchants who had bought only 
25 pounds of pecans for the season; and only a few 
hundred pounds were found in the entire city. He 
found in December (a high month for pecans) only 
1,500 pounds in Canton, a city of 100,000. The sup- 
ply of pecans in other Ohio cities was: on a level 
with these but in Smithville where pecan promo- 
tional work had been done he found that consump- 
tion was ten times as much as that in other towns 
of equal size. 

Mr. West thinks that pecan growers lost on the 
1933 crop five cents per pound due to their system 


(or lack of system) of marketing. He believes also 
that many times the current production will be con- 
sumed when the consuming public becomes ac- 
quainted with the delicious flavor and the excellent 
food qualities of pecans. 


® County Agent E. K. Davis, Franklin County, 
Georgia, tried a meaty idea that put pork into the 
homes of his county, Byron Dyer told us. Froni 
@ survey in the fall of 1931 Mr. Davis discovered 
that retail stores that year had sold to Franklin 
citizens around 697,000 pounds of pork products. 
Something had to be done about it, he resolved, and 
in January, 1932, he began placing purebred sows 
with 4-H club boys and a few farmers. A total of 
112 were placed. As early as late summer of 1933 
he could report: “We don’t think there will have 
to be any meat or pork products imported into the 
county this winter.” Many Franklin farmers are 
said to consider it one of the most profitable dem- 
onstrations Mr. Davis has undertaken. 


@ A few years ago Black Belt farmers tried lamb 
production on an extensive basis but found that 
method to be a mistake. Now many of them are 
finding it profitable to grow a few lambs as a side- 
line to their general farming operations. Inter- 
views with a number of gfowers reveal that the 
wool pays the cost of keeping the sheep and that 
the lambs are profft. Most of the lambs bring from 
$5 to $8 per head. 


© Fifteen or twenty years ago Addison White 
became interested in apples while a traveling sales- 
man in North Carolina and got his father to try a 
few trees on the home farm on the red Piedmont 
soil of Lee County, Alabama. When the father 
died, the son took charge of the farm and was so 
well pleased with the few trees that he began to 
plant more. Now he has twenty acres in apples, 
has had but one crop failure in a dozen years, and 
is very enthusiastic about apple growing. 

J. H. Blackwell, Walker County, Alabama, is 
another who has tried apples (and peaches) and has 
found them very much to his liking. From 480 
apples and 50 bearing peach trees his sales in 1933 
amounted to $1,020, with products valued at $150 
used at home. He has 1,850 apples and 608 peaches 
not yet of bearing age. 


@® Boyd Vinyard, Marshall County, Alabama, has 
been trying live-at-home farming for years now 
and knows there is no guessing about its value. In 
addition to having plenty to eat and a comfortable 
home in which to live, he has for the past six years 
made a gross yearly income of $650 to $900, re- 
ports L. O. Brackeen. He quotes Mr. Vinyard: 
“We do our own work, grow the vegetables and 
fruits consumed on the farm, produce most of the 
feeds used by our livestock, and sell our surplus 
products on the roadside market.” Last year he 
sold poultry and eggs, dairy products, pork, vege- 
tables, and fruits—and had 1% acres in cotton. 


@ Girls who would like to earn some money of 
their own and yet wonder what to try have an 
extraordinary example set for them by Frances 
Howard Sullivan, Montgomery County, one of two 
Alabama 4-H girls to represent Alabama at the 
national camp in Washington last month. During 
the past six years she has sold $1,776 worth of flow- 
ers and cakes on the Montgomery curb market. 
She has also assisted her mother in the sale of 
vegetables, poultry, and eggs. 


FIVE YEARS, $1.00 
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® The Farmer’s Fight Only Half Won 


GRICULTURE in this country began feeling the effects of devel- 

oping economic inequality as early as the beginning of the present 
century and conditions became alarming as early as 1920 to those 
who were able to interpret the facts as they were even then developing. 
But commerce and industry in this country had been given such 
prosperity by the World War that they acquired and maintained, 
up to 1932, the impression that agriculture was really not necessary 
to their prosperity. Accordingly when, after many years of effort, 
farm leaders induced Congress twice to pass the so-called McNary- 
Haugen bill, which its supporters believed would help in giving 
agriculture more nearly economic equality, the influence of the leaders 
of “business” twice vetoed it through the President of the nation. 

The Farm Marketing Act with its Federal Farm Board was given 
agriculture by President Hoover in fulfillment of a promise made 
by him in his campaign for the Presidency in 1928. This act was 
not proposed or formulated by the leaders of agricultural thought in 
this country, but was the most they could get at that time and they 
accepted it in good faith and generally gave it their loyal support. 
But as soon as the Farm Board began functioning, the distributors 
and processors of farm products and the large financial and com- 
mercial interests serving agriculture organized a campaign of propa- 
ganda to discredit the operations of the board. Notwithstanding that 
the support of the Farm Board to the wheat and cotton markets 
saved hundreds of millions of dollars to the farmers of this country, 
saving cotton farmers alone $140,000,000 on their 1929 crop, the 
campaign against the arm Board was successful. Of course, the 
world-wide depression and the steady decline in farm prices, aided 
by Democratic politicians for party purposes, helped the handlers of 
farm products in putting over the greatest outrage ever perpetrated 
on American public opinion, resulting in the repeal of the Farm 
Marketing Act. 

If the large financial, industrial, and commercial interests refused 
to permit the McNary-Haugen bill to become a law and after having 
permitted the enactment of the Farm Marketing Act, refused to 
permit its continued operation, how does it come that these powerful 
interests permitted the Passage of the Farm Adjustment Act in 1933? 

Up until the latter part of 1929 the interests opposed to farm 
legislation, such as the farm leaders knew would be effective, were 
prosperous; but by 1933 they had become very “sick”? and at last 
recognized that farming is a vital part of our economic structure. 

The foregoing bit of history is important only as throwing light 
on what agricultural interests may look for, just as soon as these 
business interests, which have been in the habit of controlling the 
governments of the world, get well again. 

There is already ample evidence of impending organized opposition 
to the Farm Adjustment Administration. It is being fostered by the 
distributors and processors of farm products and will be made a 
political issue by Republican politicians, just as was the opposition 
to the Farm Board by Democratic politicians in 1932. The danger 
to agriculture lies in the fact that farmers in the past have been more 
loyal to party affiliations than to their.own economic interests. 


© The Time of Times to Pull Together 


HIS is a plain statement of incontrovertible facts for the purpose 

of warning farmers of the dangers their interests are facing in the 
near future. The opposition to the sort of farm legislation which 
farm leaders know is needed to give them an approach to economic 
equality will be just as great and will come from the same sources 
from which it always has come, just as soon as prosperity is restored. 
The danger is still further increased by the common human trait 
operating among farmers. When he is well he thinks he needs no 
help from any source. He will soon forget the cause of his past 
sickness and the remedies which gave him relief. But the same 
influences which brought him low will bring him down again if per- 
mitted to operate again. 

Has the farmer learned to appreciate the full value of the remedy 
which has given him relief? Plainly it has been production control, 
which limits production to full domestic and export needs, at a- price 
fair to both consumers and producers. If the farmers of America 


EDITORIAL 


VIEWPOINT 


have really learned this lesson, then they will “dig in” and hold and 
organize the ground they have won. 

How can they do this? Only by solidly organizing themselves. 
There never was a time when there was stronger evidence of the 
power of organized agriculture and never a time when the need for 
every farmer joining some farm organization was greater than now, 
unless it should be in the near future. It matters not whether it be 
the Farm Bureau, the Grange, or the Farmers’ Union, no farmer 
can be true to his best interests who fails to join and loyally support 
the organization of his selection. 

The Farm Adjustment Act is the first piece of farm legislation 
of basic importance ever enacted and put in operation, in this country, 
that was drafted by farmers, for farmers, and administered in the 
interest of farmers. It is the result of partly organized agriculture, 
but it can only be held by more complete organization. If an organized 
minority can exert such a powerful influence, what might not be accom- 
plished by a complete organization? 


© Home-grown Feed and Fertility 


N° matter what AAA or FDR or FERA or any other alphabetical 
continuation may or may not do for us, we in the South cannot 
prosper without richer lands or cheaper feeds. We must grow more 
homemade soil fertility in the form of vetch, clover, Austrian peas, 


‘etc. In preparation for. them it is none too soon to be getting land 


broken, fertilized, and seed ordered. We can also grow feed more 
cheaply in the form of oats and barley than in the form of corn; hence 
land should also be made ready now for these crops and seed and fer- 
tilizer ordered. 


@ “And Lots of Smiles” 


E WERE talking the other day with a fine neighbor-farmer 
who makes watermelons one of his specialisties. 

“Tt takes lots of hard work to succeed with watermelons,” he said, 
‘lots of work, lots of fertilizer—and a whole lot of smiles. I have 
sold two or three hundred melons a day, and to do that a man has to 
smile a lot of times when he doesn’t want to.” 

Good salesmanship is one feature of good farming which is often 
overlooked. And a pleasant manner is about the first essential of 
good salesman ship. This farmer has learned a lesson many other 
farmers would do well to take to heart. 


® Your Rural Church Needs You 


T THIS season of year nearly every rural church is making a 

definite effort to enlarge its membership. We should like for 
every farm man and woman who reads our magazine, and especially 
every father and mother, to give this matter earnest consideration. 
Never has America needed more sorely than now those spiritual and 
moral influences for which the church stands. Without the church, 
Southern country life could never provide as fine and wholesome an 
environment for you or your children and children’s children. The 
over-emphasis on emotionalism and denominationalism which so long 
handicapped the country church has largely disappeared and every 
man or woman who will honestly strive to lead the sort of: life the 
church stands for should ally himself or herself with it, and then 
seek to bring in others. Particularly should Southern churches and 
Sunday schools from now on seek to enlist the tenant farmers, rather 
shamefully neglected heretofore. 


® The Family Reunion 


Ye many old-time forms of rural recreation and social life 
are passing out—the log rollings, corn shuckings, house raisings, 
quiltings, etc., of former days—some important and delightful new 
forms are developing. Chief perhaps among these is the annual family 
reunion. The automobile and good roads make it possible for widely 
scattered relatives to come together at some old homestead, enjoy a 
picnic dinner together, renew friendships and acquaintances, honor 
some old-timer of the. clan, revive some family history—and then 
everybody perhaps get back home that night. July and August are 
ideal months for family reunions, 
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L AVE you ever been a farmer boy 
who couldn’t get away for the 
weekly baseball game on a July Satur- 
day afternoon? 

Or a farm father who has felt that 
“boys never think about anything but 
ball and it’s too far to go to Bethel and 
there’s another two hours plowing 
down in that bottom corn anyway” ? 
Or in the last few years especially, 
wondered where the cost of that trip 
was to come from? Or as a girl 
thought that you never get a fair 
showing about attending the games all 
summer? Or as a farmer wished for 
a better pasture? Or in autumn and 
winter, with basketha!l and football be- 
coming universal high school - sports, 
still unable to agree about the time 
they take from farm chores and 
studies? Then it’s time you took up 
golf, on your own farm. 


Altogether, we think both fathers 
and sons have been at fault in these 
dissensions over baseball, basketball, 
and football. We never could believe 
that all play was the invention of the 
devil, and at any one of the three 
games we can get as excited and en- 
thusiastic as anyone else. At the same 
time we realize that the fathers have 
sometimes had just grievances about 
hours, time lost, and irregular home- 
comings. That’s why I’m- proposing a 
“pasture golf course.” Honestly, I’m 
not joking. 

The idle rich and city business men 
have claimed golf. for their very own 
long enough. There’s every challenge 
to skill and keen muscular coordina- 
tion and good judgment to be found in 
other games. Any of the family, male 
or female, can play it. It’s cheaper 
than baseball. 


It takes but two to enjoy it. Even 
an individual can get a lot of fun play- 
ing against Old Man Par. Everyone 
knows how hard it sometimes is on 
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Glimpses cf the golf course the writer helped 
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to build on the home farm. 


hat’s the writer’s father putting in the center picture. 


the farm to get together regularly 
enough boys for basketball or base- 
ball. With golf there are no long 
trips to be made away from home, for 
the course is right at hand for an 
hour’s play whenever there is leisure 
time. Father and son can play it to- 
ge*her and it’s surprising how dads 
will like it. Golf, too, is a game that 
ca1 be played all year round and as 
lone as one lives. 


As much can be said for “pasture 
golf” as community recreation as for 
family entertainment. One mother 
near us said that her children were al- 
ways fussing about not getting to go 
anywhere but after we built a golf 
course she never heard any more from 


them. A Fourth of July tournament 


provided a lot of pleasure for neighbors- 


and acquaintances in nearby commu- 
nities. We're planning for another 
affair this year. Some of the younger 
set have courted while they played, or 
made believe they were playing golf. 
All sorts of picnics, and informal com- 
munity get-togethers can be tied in 
with the golf. 

And on top of all that, it’ll give the 
farm the best cow pasture it ever had. 
Yes, sir! 

We built a 1,975 yard, nine-hole 
course on a 20-acre pasture for a cash 
expense of $2.90. We could have done 
all the work ourselves. Clearing out 


_ bushes and briers took more time than 









anything else. Mowing weeds and tall 
grass helped both the course and the 
pasture. It was surprising how much 
less like work it seemed making a bet- 
ter pasture when we knew it would 
also be a place to play! 


A course may be laid out and the 
holes completed one by one as there is 
time. Every course must be adapted 
to the ground available. On the big 
courses a lot of artificial hazards known 
as bunkers and sandtraps will be found, 
but they aren’t a necessity. To make 
the course harder we took advantage 
of a small stream, the “old swimmin’ 
hole” fed by a spring, a tenant house, 
a thick clump of pines, and a swamp. 


We used sand on our greens and No. 
3 tomato and quart paint cans for cups. 
Our greens, with two loads of sand 
each, are about twenty feet in diame- 
ter. Greens may be made by scraping 
off weeds and grass and leveling up 
the soil you have, though heavy clays 
would be rather unsatisfactory alone. 
For wiring greens against stock we 
used a single strand of telephone wire. 
Barbed wire would serve. 


Two or three clubs can be bought 
for what a good baseball glove costs, 
and two can play with one set of clubs. 
I heard of one boy who began playing 
with a knotted sassafras stick—and the 
first opportunity he got to play with 
ordinary clubs on a large course, clean- 
ed up his opponents. A season’s sup- 
ply of six or eight balls can be bought 
second-hand for 5 or 10 cents each at 
some large course. Sometimes they 
may be had for 50 cents a dozen. 


There are seasons when the pasture 
sees the cows much oftener than it does 
farm golfers (like most farm commu- 
nities and most farmers, we haven’t 
yet learned the importance of regular 
play as well as regular work). But we 
know that whenever there’s an hour 
or two free, the course is beckonivig. 


JULY WORK FOR HUSTLING FARMERS 


HERE is some danger in grazing 

Sudan grass and other sorghums 
soon after they have been subjected to 
severe drouth, especially the second 
growth. Under such conditions they 
may produce enough prussic acid to 
sometimes cause poisoning of live- 
Stock. However, it is perfectly all 


right to cut them jn this condition for 


hay, as curing removes the danger. 


2. Although soybeans should not 
usually be planted as late as July for 
hay or seed purposes, they may be 


| profitably planted this late for fall 


Stazing for hogs _or other livestock. 
Grazing may start when the stalks are 
12 to 14 inches high. 


3. Shallow cultivation is desirable 
Most of the time, but especially so late 
it the season. At this time deep culti- 
Vation will destroy millions of small 
roots and do untold damage. 








We have made up our mind 








to reprint every July or August 
these two wise sentences from B. L. 


Moss, the noted Mississippi cotton 
planter: “More and more I am 
coming to see the best time to 


fight grass and weeds is in July or 
August by keeping them from mak- 
ing seed, instead of the following 
spring, when crops are small, the 
weather possibly wet, and all work 
pressing. There is no question that 
we allow far too many weeds and grass 
to make seed, reinfesting the land for 
another year, when one or two late 
cultivations would prevent most of the 
trouble.” : 

5. Turning or moving sweet potato 
vines after the joints have taken root 
will surely reduce the yield. Before 
this time no damage will result from 
careful movine. 

6. Eric Alsobrook, Alabama coun- 
ty agent who was a pioneer in 
using ethylene chlorhydrin to sprout 


spring grown Irish potato seed for 
the fall crop, describes his method as 
follows :— 


(a) Cut potatoes ready to plant. 

(b) Dip in ethylene chlorhydrin solution 
late in afternoon, remove from dip immedi- 
ately, and store in a fairly tight container 
during night. Mix 1 pint ethylene chlor- 
hydrin with 4 gallons of water for Tri- 
umphs and 1 pint to 2 gallons for Cobblers. 

(c) Plant early next morning, thereby 
leaving potatoes in storage only 10 to 12 
hours. 

(d) Plant in deep furrows and cover im- 
mediately about two inches. Apply ferti- 
lizer‘ and then cover 6 to 8 inches with 
turnplow. 

(e) Remove extra dirt off potatoes in 
two or three weeks. 


7. Kudzu should be allowed to grow 
at least two full seasons before mow- 
ing is started, says the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station. If the soil is very 
poor it may be necessary to wait three 
seasons. 

8. One particle of manure weigh- 
ing only one twenty-eighth of an ounce 
may contain 50 million germs and car- 


ry them into the milk pail if it is dis- 
lodged from the body of a dirty cow. 
Is any further argument for the ut- 
most care in milking necessary ? 


9. Cows which produce two gallons 
of milk daily should be fed grain even 
on good pasture. One pound of grain 
to each 3% pounds of milk will help 
to keep up more profitable production. 


10. H. R. Bailey, extension poultry- 
man at Auburn, advises poultrymen to 
watch carefully for lice and mites, 
which become very harmful in hot 
weather. One of the most common 
treatments for lice, says Mr. Bailey, is 
nicotine sulphate. Paint a _ small 
amount on the roost poles about thirty 
minutes before the hens go to roost. 
To destroy mites, spray the roost poles, 
nests, and dropping boards with car- 
bolineum, creosote, a mixture of kero- 
sene and old motor oil, or any of the 
coal tar preparations. 


















SOUTHERN 


LIFE TODAY 


PART: 1 


* 4qvOR God’s sake, men, keep your 
senses! This is murder!” yelled 
Hilton as he and his deputies, Hinson, 
and Clements, fought their way to the 
two prostrate men, Sam Linus and his 
son. In the face of guns, and lacking 
a leader the roaring crowd fell back. 
It seemed ages before the rescuers 
reached the safety of the courthouse, 
and the two whimpering men dropped 
on the floor in the sheriff's office. 


“Stay with ’em,” gasped Hilton, 
completely out of breath, “while I go 
out and try to quiet that bunch.” He 
disappeared, and the listeners could 
hear his stentorian voice pleading with 
the crowd to listen to reason. 


In spite of the situation, Hinson and 
Clements both had to grin at the sight 
of Linus senior and junior. 

The pompous Linus’ clothing was in 
shreds. His paunch, bare and unpro- 
tected of the customary linens and 
serge, protruded beneath a vest that 
had been shoved up around his neck. 
His nose was bleeding, his hair di- 
sheveled, and he wept and cursed al- 
ternately. 

Young Linus had suffered even more 
badly... Someone had stripped him com- 
pletely of his uniform, had taken his 
pistol, but had left his leather Sam 
Browne belt dangling about his waist. 
He was the original plucked chicken. 
He was blubbering like a schoolboy 
and nursing an eye that was rapidly 
blackening. 


“T’LL have the militia on that mob !”’ 
yelled the older Linus, “T’1]—I’ll—” 
He grabbed the telephone. It was silent. 


“Somebody already thought to cut 
the wires, Linus,” said Clements quiet- 
ly. “You are nuts. Allison wouldn’t 
call out the militia, to begin with, and 
they’d get here too late anyway. You 
got Hilton to thank for your life.” 


“You and Hinson incited that mob,” 
screeched the wild-eyed man. “T’ll get 
both of you! I'll get Hilton, too! 
I’m still a power in this state!” 


“Not after what happened today,” 
said Clements still calm and collected. 
“You are dead now. Tomorrow’s news- 
papers will bury you!” 

“The mob won't leave unless Linus 
calls off this sale!” yelled Sheriff 
Hilton rushing into the room. “Call 
it off quick. You can do it! I can’t 
hold ’em back much longer !” 

“T won’t do it!” Linus’ face was 
mottled with fear and rage. “I won't 
let *em make a monkey out of Sam 
Linus !” 

“Better a live monkey than a dead 
saint!” exclaimed Hilton. “Listen at 
’em roar.” 

“He'll do it! He’ll do it!” screeched 
young Linus, his belt flapping wildly 
against his ribs. “Tell ’em to leave! 
We'll do anything!” 

“Okay!” Sheriff Hilton rushed out- 
side again. ; 

“T'll drop this thing for a while, 
then,” snarled Linus. “I warn you 
though, I won’t wait forever!” He 
glared at Hinson and Clements. 

“T don’t want you to wait forever,” 
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said Hinson curtly. 
“T'll pay that debt. 


I’ve always paid 
my debts.” 
“Come on, you 


birds ; better get out 
the back way while 
Hilton harangues 
that crowd,” urged 
Clements. “No tell- 


ing when they’ll 
get out of control.” 
He glanced hur- 


riedly around, saw 
a sheet that the 
coroner had left in 
the corner of the 
office, draped it to-. 
ga-like about the 
quivering boy, 
jerked Linus’ cloth- 
ing into some sem- 
blance of order, and 
he and Hinson 
hurried the men 
through a back exit 
to their car. 











HERE was a 
clash of gears 
and the car sped 


away down the 
road. “Goodbye, 
big bad wolves!” 
shouted Clements. 
“Don’t come back 
and see us some- 
time!” He dusted 


his hands compla- 
cently. “And that’s 
that, for today !” 
The two men 
looked at each oth- 
er and grinned. 
“See!” Clements 
pointed toward the 
crowd. “They are 
coming to their senses, sneaking off, 
feeling ashamed of the whole thing. 
But they sure served a good purpose.” 





April and May were pleasant months. 
The season was excellent and cotton 
seemed to spring from the ground 
overnight; grass grew lush and corn 
was fine. There was no money, but 
everyone on the Hinson xplace had 
ample food. 

The papers continued to be filled 
with news of activities in Washington. 
Reason was coming back to America. 
Fear, wild, unreasonable fear, was 
being banished. The gold hoarders 
were putting money back into circu- 


By 
BENTLEY B. 
MACKAY 


lation. The “money changers” who 
had betrayed their trust were fleeing 
the country or were under indictment. 
Millions were being re-employed by 
industry or were being aided by gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The reforestation project, instituted 
to take young men off the streets, got 
under way. Mrs. Andrews’ son, Henry, 
was in the CCC and he was sending 
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“Dear Mr. President,” he read, “I’m just a little b 


twelve years old and I had parialisis . . 


$15 a month home to his mother— 
more money than she had ever had at 
one time. ; 

Millions were being poured into 
frozen banks; the President was call- 
ing on mortgage holders for leniency ; 
a newly-formed Farm Credit Admiti- 
istration was getting under way; the 
Blue Eagle was trying out its wings, 
and Congress continued to give the 
President greater powers than it had 
even before given any man in peace or 
war time. 

There was talk—wild talk Hinson 
thought when he first heard it—of 
plowing up cotton and paying farmers 
of the South for so doing in order to 
get supply and demand more nearly in 
balance; there was talk of processing 
taxes on cotton, corn, hogs, wheat, and 
other commodities, until minds became 
befogged and bewildered by the quick 
moving events. 


T WAS war on all fronts! War 

against hunger, crime, selfishness, 
and greed. Millions that had once gone 
willingly into war chests to kill and to 
maim the flower of the land, were 
being used to save lives. A new nation 
was being born. We were passing 
through, a bloodless revolution. Men 
of all parties, sections, and creeds 
backed the new national leader in his 
efforts to promote recovery. 


. just like you.” 


And Hinson’s cotton grew and gave 
greater promise than ever before! 

One day while in town he met Dell. 
“You are the very man I want to talk 
to,” said the cashier. “Come over to 
my office in the bank.” 


NSIDE he told Hinson that Linus 

in his desire to hurt him, was using 
his political power to prevent the 
bank’s opening. “He has control of 
the bank examiner, and if he blocks 
us, we can’t get money from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation with- 
out litigation which may completely 
ruin us,” Dell pointed out. “Linus is 
making everyone suffer. Don’t you 
think you might get hold of $2,000 
and pay off that note? If you don't 
every depositor may lose every cent. I 
don’t put anything past that man. He’s 
dead politically and he knows it, but 
he still has old grudges that rule him.” 


“T’ll have to go over to see Clements, 
my side-kick,” said Hinson rising. “I'll 
let you know definitely what I can do 
before long.” : 

He found Clements’ office filled with 
farmers. “Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration” were the words on 
every tongue. 

“I can’t tell you any more than I 
read in the papers,” explained Clements 
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|| Florida Plans Fat Stock Show 


s Jacksonville next March to show the 
‘| Progress which has been made and to 
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Livestock Pays Them 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 


OULTRY has been a paying en- 
terprise with E. M. Langley, Tal- 
lapoosa County, Alabama, ever since 
he went into the business in 1929., Mr. 
Langley has increased his flock from 
year to year until the past year he had 
about 500 hens which he declares net- 
ted him $500. He made $480 profit 
on 400 hens in 1932. 


@ Each month D. T. Plott, Pickens 
County, is making a profit from a few 
good cows. He says this is possible 
by producing his feed at home and 
providing plenty of good pasture for 
the cows. The cows have also paved 
the way for him to grow hogs and 
chickens. “I am producing as much 
cotton as I did before I started milk- 
ing cows,” he said. 


@ V.D. McCreary, Escambia Coun- 
ty, stores silage at a cost of only $1.33 
per ton. Last fall he dug a trench silo 
with a cross section area ifi square 
feet equal to the number of cattle and 
a length in feet equal to his propos- 
ed feeding period. When the time came 
to fill the silo, he fastened a disk of 
sheet iron over the rear wheel of his 
car, to which he fastened a cutting 
blade offset two inches. The wheel 
was set over the trench silo and a 
trough placed against the blade. This 
made an efficient cutter, as it cut the, 
silage as fast as it could be handled. 


@ W. P. Patton, Clarke County, has 
found it profitable to grow and fatten 
hogs on velvet beans and sweet pota- 
toes which they graze from the field. 
Last summer and fall he grew 78 head 
of hogs which were sold at a codpera- 
tive sale for $702. This year he is 
growing approximately 100 hogs the 
same way. 


@® By milking a few cows and sell- 
ing cream W.L. McCoy, Henry Coun- 


fed on the skimmilk. Mr. McCoy says 
that “milking cows is a constant job, 
but it is a sure source of income. The 
iby-products of cream dairying are 
worth as much as the cream.” 


® Annually” J. R. Sudduth, Dallas 
County, takes about 10 good turkey 
hens and a splendid gobbler and pro- 


hens and toms and also 20 to 30 big 
fat milk fed turkeys for thie market. 
He has no trouble in disposing of his 
turkeys as he receives calls from over 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Louisiana for his Mammoth Bronze 
breeding stock. He sells his milk fat 
birds to citizens of Selma who have 
learned of their excellent qualities. 


x se we 


LORIDA beef cattle are rapidly 
improving in quality, and a Florida 
Fat Stock Show is being planned for 


Mspire even greater development. This 
first annual event of its kind will be 
Sponsored by the Jacksonville Cham- 


active assistance of the Florida Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, State 
Marketing Bureau, and other inter- 


W. T. Nettles, district agent with 
i sville, has been appointed gen- 
“a chairman of the show. A number 
of committees already are working, 


sdents is promised. A sale of the 
Prize Winning animals will be held fol- 





the show. 
J. F..COOPER. 











GET MORE POWER 


It’s ten to one that the car, truck, 
tractor or stationary engine that is hard 
to start, lacks power, and is sluggish, 
needs new spark plugs. Champion 
Extra Range Spark Plugs will do more 
to restore lost power than any spark 
plugs not having Champion’s pat- 
ented, exclusive advantages. Insist on 
Champions for your car, truck or 
tractor and remember new spark 
plugs once a year save more 
than their cost in 
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CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
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Have Your Dealer Test Your Spark Plugs Regularly 





































KILLS MEANEST FLY 
IN THE WORLD... . 












Blood sucking adult female 
Stable Fly. Greatly enlarged. 
Protect your cows from 
this pest with Gulf 
Livestock Spray. 
















Pa, 


Brampton Standard Sir No. 276574, 
11 Times Grand Champion. 
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“Will uot burn, blister or ruffle the hair of cattle USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


in any way,” says Paul Sparrow, Herdsman, 5 Gallon 
Pebble Hill Products Company, Thomasville, Ga. Utility Pail 


Wri one of the finest dairies in the country, the Pebble 1 ? 5 per 
a gal. 


Hill Products Company demanded the finest cattle 
spray on the market. And Gulf Livestock Spray filled the bill. fe ‘ 

: yhen empty, this con- 
Due to the fact that Gulf Livestock Spray contains as high eves Semanee oee es 
as 40% more Pyrethrum than ordinary sprays, it is a quick 
killer and a lasting repellent that need be used but once a 
day. It is practically odorless and tasteless and will not 
contaminate milk or butter. 

Write or phone the local Gulf representative for a FREE 
copy of the booklet “Why You Should Use Gulf Livestock 
Spray.” You'll find it interesting and instructive. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GULF) ZIV ESTOCK SPRAY 


Kills Flies, Lice and Ticks * Repels Stable & Horn Flies 












LIVESTRCK 
SPRAY 





Gulf Refining Co., Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 

Please enter my order for the following. I enclose 
money order to cover) iI will pay C.O. D. O 
55 gal. drums* at 90c per gal. oO 
30 gal. drums* at 95c per gal. oO 
5 gal. pails at $1.25 per gal Oo 
1 gal. Cans at $1.50 Oo 
Oo 
0 



















Continuous Hand Sprayer with 
adjustable nozzle 60c 


Electric Power Sprayer $15.00 
*Price includes steel drums. 
























It requires no cash to use horses 
or mules. They live off the farm. 











There are 39 horses and mules 
on the 343-acre farm of O. N. 
Nuckols, Route 2, Richmond, 
Va. Also a herd of thirty cows 
to supply milk for the Rich- 
mond market. This farm pro- 
duces practically everything 
st uses. 


“With pads my 
teams can work 
more days” 








O N. NUCKOLS, Route 2, Rich- 
e mond, Va., is a great believer in 
the value of collar pads. Here’s what he 
says: “‘Collar pads are not only humane, 
but also one po the best investments I can 
make. They prevent shoulders from becom- 
ang sore. They make collars fit better and 
ease the pull on the shoulders.” 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads fill up the 
looseness in collars. Collars fit. No rub- 
bing. No chafing. Consequently no galls, 
no sore shoulders, no bruises, no lost 
time, and longer life from collars. 

So have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad 
for every animal you work. By having 
two pads you can alternate them so that 
they'll dry out, do more good, and last 
longer. 

It’seconomy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 
tened by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment, a spe- 
cial Tapatco development. 


HORSE COLLAR P 







48 pages. Authoritatively 
written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 
utilizing land taken out of 
production; reducing costs; 
etc. Mail coupon for FREE 
copy. 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 93, Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN :— Please send me FREE copy 
of ‘‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules.” 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 








IWANT MEN 


fer TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 





Big, reliable, national company needs more men immedi- 
ately to take charge of fine paying Tea and Coffee Routes. 
Previous experience or special training unnecessary, but 
you, must be willing to put in a fair day’s work for a faic 
day's profit. These routes pay up to $60.00 a week. Earn 
ings startiat once. We give a brand new Ford Tudor Sedan 
at a bonus to producers. Rush name on postcard at once 
Do this now before your neighborhood route is snapped 
up by someone else. Get -free facts today. 


ALBERT MILLS, Route Mar., 
5125 Monmeuth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CALF CARE 
IN Hor 
WEATHER 


By TAIT BUTLER 





HEN hot weather comes it is 

frequently accompanied by trou- 
ble with the young calves being raised 
on skimmilk. There is ample evidence 
to prove that if the skimmilk is 
properly supplemented, calves raised 
on skimmilk may develop into just as 
good cows, as if raised on whole milk, 
but more care in the early feeding and 
handling is necessary. 

Assuming that the calf has had 
whole milk, preferably its mother’s, 
for two or three weeks and has gradu- 
ally had skimmilk slowly substituted 
so as to be on skimmilk entirely at 
from five to six weeks of age, then the 
most important points to be observed 
in raising the calf are these :— 

1. Quantity of milk. There is much 
more danger of overfeeding than un- 
derfeeding. In fact perhaps two- 
thirds of the digestive troubles result- 
ing in scouring, etc., come from feed- 
ing too much. For small calves 8 
pounds or about four quarts per day is 
enough for the first two or three weeks 
and 10 or 12 pounds a day is enough 
for the largest calves. This is best 
fed in three feeds a day for the first 
three weeks but afterward in two feeds 
a day. Of course, as the calf grows 
older it may have more milk, but there 
is never any advantage in feeding more 
than eight to ten quarts a day. The 
same quantity should be fed each day, 
any increase being made gradually. 

2. Condition of milk. It should be 
sweet and warm, around 100 degrees 
temperature when fed, and of about 
the same temperature each time and 
fed at the same hours each day. 


3. Cleanliness. The milk and all 
vessels in which it is handled, including 
the feeding buckets or other vessels 
out of which the milk is fed to the 
calves, should be clean. Cleanliness in 
this case means dairy cleanliness. Milk 
not clean enough for the family to 
consume, or vessels not clean enough 
to feed the family out of are not clean 
enough for the calves. 

When the calf is three to four weeks 
old some clean, sweet grass hay and 
whole corn should be kept constantly 
before it. This should be changed 
often enough to insure it always be- 
ing clean and sweet: Some prefer a 
mixture of equal parts of cracked corn, 
whole oats, and wheat bran as the grain 
feed." The quarters where the calves 
are kept should be well lighted and 
always kept clean and dry. 


A reader wants a formula for a 
calf meal which he wishes to substitute 
for part of the usual allowance of 
skimmilk. Here is a good one :— 

50 pounds blood flour 

50 pounds linseed meal 

150 pounds ground oats 

100 pounds yellow cornmeal 
4 pounds steamed bone meal 

4 pounds finely ground limestone 
4 pounds salt 


What Should a Pig Weigh? 


GREAT many feeders have made 

larger weights for the different 
ages than the ones given in the table 
below. However, these weights are 
very good. Only by weighing can the 
average feeder determine the results 
he is getting in time to avoid failure, 
when errors or mistakes cause failure. 














The following table shows what a 
pig should weigh at various stages 
of his growth if properly fed :— 


Days of Days of 
age Pounds age Pounds 
AY 65 sigs vale 40 3 A er 155 
DD dacicovee 50 1 Re 175 
WP? 0% iains vials 65 Er ae 
BERR Prey 80 DO ge stdinbe 225 
ae sensed 95 wee Piéxacss 250 
| Seer 115 GE sixascasan 275 
TE scvcsucs 135 Ws anes 


Making Good Pastures 


HE scarcity of good pastures in 

the South is much more largely due 
to erosion and the growth of weeds or 
non-pasture plants than to unsuitable 
soils, climate, and rainfall. A poor 
soil will no more produce a good pas- 
ture than it will a good crop of corn 
or cotton or any other cultivated crop, 
but our poor soils are more largely due 
to the washing away of the top or 
surface soil than t6 any other cause. 


Even our poor soils will cover them- 
selves with native grasses and will 
produce some growth of lespedeza if 
prevented from washing away and 
weeds kept down by mowing. Many 
poor soils make fair crops of culti- 
vated crops when fertilized and weeds 
kept down. They would also grow fair 
crops of pasture plants if fertilized 
and cultivated with the mower. 

The essentials for good pastures in 
the South, as everywhere, are a good 
soil, or fertilization; prevention of 
erosion until the plants get a start; the 
keeping down of weeds or other non- 
pasture plants, and the-selection of the 
best pasture plants that thrive or do 
well in the locality and on the type of 
soil on which seeded. But, as stated, 
the scarcity of pastures in the Cotton 
Belt and their deficiencies in other sec- 
tions are most largely due to erosion, 
poor soils, and the growth of weeds, 
either before the pasture plants are able 
to cover the ground, or by their more 
rapid growth smothering out the pas- 
ture plants. 


Feeding Value of Hays 


HERE is a wide variation in the 
feeding value of hays made from 
the same plant, due to the stage of 
growth when cut and the manner in 
which it is cured. The grasses in par- 
ticular are very rich in protein in the 
first six inches of growth, but the pro- 
portion of protein and the digestibility 
of the plants decreases as they grow 
on to maturity. 
Therefore in giving the comparative 
digestible nutrients in the common 
Southern hays, for which a reader 































asks, it must be remembered that these 
are merely averages. The digestible 
nutrients, especially the protein, will 
be higher in a hay cut before the plants 
reach the seeding stage, and lower in 
the same kind of hay if plants are 
allowed to near maturity before cutting. 


Long exposure to rain and sun also 
lowers the feeding value. Hays made 
from the small grains and from coarse 
grasses, such as Sudan, are much more 
palatable when cut early. Sudan should 
be cut when the first heads begin to 
appear. The small grain hays should 
be cut in the early milk stage, or a 
better guide for cutting is the condi- 
tion of the straw, which should still 
be green when cut. Soybeans should 
be cut for hay when the first pods are 
approaching full size, but are still soft 
and green. : 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN HAYS 

In 100 Pounds 


arbo- 
Hays Protein hydrates Fats 

GRASSES: 

Corn leaves. ......... 3.2 40.1 1.1 
Corn: RUSie ss :<¢5000<% 0.6 47.3 0.3 
Corn stover (dry)..... 2.2 47.8 1.0 
Sorghum fodder (dry) 2. 44.8 2.0 
Bermuda grass....... 2.8 48.5 0.9 
Carnet: GTRREs 60306040 3.1 44.6 1.0 
oS 3.5 40.0 1.0 
Johnson grass........ 2.9 45.0 1.0 
Sudan OTASB..:..cscee 3.7 45.7 0.9 
TERRES 5 5i's cule anc canes 3.0 42.8 1.2 
Barley hay. ......... 4.6 48.2 0.9 
0 arenes 4.5 38.1 1.7 
WE ON vasniowasie toe 2.9 41.1 11 
LEGUMES: 

PIPER Saw vhs yiasctes 10.6 39.0 0.9 
Clover (Red).......... 7.6 39.3 1.8 
Clover (Sweet- White). 10.9 38.2 0.7 
OR bic os ncdks beets y 5 1 33.7 1.0 
Lespedeza...........+ 8.6 41.1 11 
Peanut vine (mowed) 7.0 38.4 3.3 
Peanut vine (pulled)... 6.9 45.3 2.5 
Soybeans.....,......+. 11,7 39.2 1,2 


vi % 


Handy About the Wagon Shed 


ERE’S a handy, easy method of 

removing a wagon body and keep- 
ing it out of the way while not in use. 
Two hooks in front would make the 
hody balance better. 








— a 











—Courtesy Popular Mechanics Magazine. 
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Farm and Desk 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 


ITH all the imprecations which 

we heap on the English sparrow 
and with all the disfavor he has 
brought on himself, I’ll give him credit 
for one thing: He does go for the 
cabbage worm. In my béans the or- 
chard oriole has been a “nosey” and 
regular visitor, and I rather suspect 
that as a recognized friend of the 
farmer, the Mexican bean beetle is one 
of the long list of pests he destroys. 


@ Is there anyone thinks it impossi- 
ble to have extra cow feed early to 
supplement the pastures? We began 
cutting Sudan grass the last day of 
May—and could have: had it earlier. 
But we fertilized it well. And does it 
poost the milk flow !! 


@ If you aren’t entirely satisfied 
with the carrot varieties you have been 
growing, try the new Imperator. It’s 
fater than Chantenay and is harder to 
pull, but it makes a beautiful root, 
and my father believes it cracks much 
fess than commonly planted varieties. 


@ It makes me feel better all over 
every time I see another stone farm- 
house going up. There are no repairs, 
no rats, no hiding places for other 
yermin, the fire hazard is greatly re- 


4 duced, and native stone makes an un- 


usually distinctive building. If there 
is anyone who thinks me a traitor to 
Southern pine, my answer is that the 
possibilities of pine for paper making 
exceed by far any losses that might 
come from decreased frame construc- 


| tion in homes. 


@ A new circular that will interest 
Georgia farmers, “The Trench Silo,” 
Circular 247, may be obtained by writ- 
ing Agricultural Editor, College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga. Valuable to 
Alabama farmers will be J. C. Low- 
ety’s new bulletin on corn production, 
obtainable from the Bulletin Editor, 
Alabama Extension Service, Auburn. 


@ Pork can be saved any day, re- 
gardless of the temperature, says the 
Alabama Experiment Station. If you 
want to kill hogs now you can. Your 
county agent can give you full particu- 
lars, or write J. C. Grimes, Auburn. 


@® A. L. DuRant, extension livestock 
specialist, is warning South Carolina 
farmers that their state is threatened 
with a shortage of hogs for home con- 
sumption for at least the next two 
years. We wonder if we may not be 
heading toward the same condition in 
Alabama and Georgia, and if it isn’t 
the right time to be giving more at- 
tention to home meat needs if pigs or 
a brood sow can be found now at rea- 
sonable prices? 


‘| @ > “More than twenty times as much 


plant food is permanently swept out 
of the fields of the nation every year 
as is removed by crops harvested.” So 
Says H. H. Bennett, director of the 
U.S. Soil Erosion Service. Think of 
it—and watch for these in next month’s 
issue: The soil saving program of 


Tallapoosa County, Alabama, now 


arousing nation-wide interest; soil 
building with winter legumes. For, as 
in the parable of the talents, it was un- 


‘Profitable for the servant to return 


only that which had been given him, so 


~ |i is not enough to save the soil we 


; we must make it richer. 















































Brontosaurus shown above. 


it was while brutes like these roamed the earth that 
Nature was mellowing and filtering the crude oils which 
Sinclair now refines into farm lubricants. Sinclair engineers 
believe that, by and large, the oldest crudes make the 
finest lubricants — the lubricants which last longest and 
stand up best in your farm equipment. 


Sinclair has joined the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York City in sending an expedition through 
Wyoming, South Dakota and Montana searching for dino- 
saur bones. Here Dr. Barnum Brown, Curator of Fossil Rep- 
tiles at the Museum, expects to unearth skeletons of a 
hitherto unknown species of dinosaur related to the 





The Sinclair representative in your community sells a full 
line of Sinclair products, including: Sinclair Opaline and 
Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene, Sinclair 
Cup and Axle Greases, Sinclair P. D. Insect Spray, Sinclair 


Stock Spray, and all Sinclair Farm Oils. Ask him about 
his “’ Call-me-by-Postcard Farm Service. 


Tune in Monday evenings 40 NBC Stations =SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 
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OILS 





GREASES 


















































DR. BARNUM BROWN, who heads the 
American Museum-Sinclair Dinosaur 
Expedition, inspecting the skeleton of Bron- 
tosaurus at the Museum. (Upper right) 
Scene near Cloverly, Wyoming, where Dr. 
Brown has already located skeletons of 
prehistoric monsters. 








The famous Sinclair Dinosaurs will again be on 
exhibition at the Chicago World's Fair, this year 


Copyrighted 1934 by Sinclair Refining Compaay (Inc.7 . 


GASOLINE 


—more life-like than ever. 


KEROSENE 























First Aid 
For Cuts, Superficial Wounds 


and Burns, Sprains, Sores, Sore 
Muscles, cleanse the parts, then 


Astyptodyne 


Concentrated essence of Southern 
Pine in its most agreeable and effec- 
tive form, Aseptic, styptic, soothing, 


healing. 


For Man and Beast 


At drug and general stores, 30c, 60c, 
and $1.20. 





-EANUT 
ICKER 








Our Agents Promise Nothing 
For Future Delivery 


In thousands. of cases in the past 
farmers have been swindled by sub- 
scription agents of various publications 
who have made all kinds of promises 
as to premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing whatever 
for future delivery. This is a protection 
to our subscribers and also to honest 
agents. Whenever any Progressive 
Farmer representative is found promis- 
ing anything to be sent or given later, 
the fact should be reported to us. 


















“Bad Medicine’ 


for Small Game 


and the Enemies of Game 


The following treatment is prescribed 
for quick elimination of crows and 
all kinds of game-destroying pests:— 
DOSE ...One Super-X long range 
saa bullet, administered either before, 
during or after meals. One dose is 
usually sufficient, especially if Super-X 
hollow-point bullets are used. 


Place cartridge in rifle. Hold gun in 
firing position with sights dead-on the 
critter and fire!...The “medicine” 
rescribed above is sold at nearly all 
Cordurase or sporting goods stores. 


The terrific power of Super-X .22’s 
makes them ideal for all small game 
shooting. Try them! Send for free 
folder telling why Super-X .22’s are a sure-cure 
for Crow-itis, Hawk-itis, Weasel-itis, Fox-itis 
and other dangerous “diseases.” 

Western Cartridge Company 

Dept. G-45, East Alton, IIl. 


SuperX 









Long Range .22 Cartridges 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

Dept. G-45, East Alton, III. 

Gentlemen: Send free Super-X long range .22 leaflet (. 
Booklet on Crow shooting (2. 





Be My noes Agent 
ro $42.5 DAY 


aoe would you Bg to wear. this fine, 
made-to-measure, all wool suit at my 
expense? Pay no money. Just 


romise 
4 aim show it to friends, and follow my 
to $12in a day, without canvassing! 
AA, my big, old speoring company. 
Make biggest money of your life. I need 
an ambitious man in every town. 
me og NOT NECESSARY— 
| ACTUAL SAMPLES FRE 
I send you aBestutely free § Bn oy valaskie big dem- 
onstration ment containing actual samples and 
dozens of valuable surprises. Demonstrate these sam- 
Bow for me. Show World's Greatest Tailoring Values. 
ve eg nat for friends. wat agg A ourself. 
ae ee Do it now. Get valuable dem- 


enue 
FORD FOR 
FREE YOu 





H.J. COLLIN. Dept. G-223 
Progress Tailoring Co., 5 


MAIL THIS COUPON - SEND 'NO MONEY 
H. J. Collin, Manager, Dopt. G-223, 

eroerees, Tailoring Ce., 

500 S. Throop St., Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. Collin: Please RUSH me everything 
ABSOLUTELY FREE at once. I want to make 
up to $12.00 in a day and get my own suits and 
overcoats ABSOLUTELY FREE of any cost. 








43 -To 














Insects 
are the filthiest, 
most dangerous things 
that get into your home. 
They cause more deaths 
than all the accidents 
combined. Demand 
the genuine 


FLY-TOX 























HEALTH “e¥mosquiToEs 





VEGETABLES 


and who do the same this month, 
and early winter. Of course succe 
and it is more trouble to grow lat 


| Seger my garden notes I find that 
I planted the following on July 12 
last year: Two rows of stringless 
Black Valentine snapbeans, set Mar- 
globe tomato plants, planted ome row 
Jarvis Golden Prolific corn and Ken- 
tucky Wonder beans together, one row 
each of cabbage and collard seed in 
hills where they were to grow (thin- 
ning out as needed), three rows of 
bush butterbeans, and six rows of ih 
Irish potatoes. 


Those living north of the Cotton 
Belt should plant these crops immedi- 
ately if’ not already planted. In the 
central and lower Cotton Belt they 
may be safely planted later than the 
date on which I planted them. 


How Late; How to Plant 


All of us know about the average 
date of the first killing frost in our 
own section. Then by knowing how 
long from time of planting until ma- 
turity of the different vegetables we 
can determine just how late to plant 
the frost-tender kind. Length of time 
required to grow some of the common 
frost-tender vegetables is as follows :— 


DMOMEOE (cc bicsccsr ses deatee 45 to 55 days 
EE a's. scteedevds sess 85 to 100 days 
Cantaloupes .. ...ccscccccses 75 to 90 days 
Bos 5c ccdcckusdehaeds ce Vos 60 to 65 days 
SINR ci canstisstecsecoses 95 to 110 days 
Roasting ear corn ........-. 75 to 110 days 
TOMB BIOSS ac ccceccccteceguasde 90 to 120 days 


I especially urge that no one let July 
pass without planting the following 
vegetables in sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply late summer and fall needs: Snap- 
beans, butterbeans, cabbage, collards, 
roasting ear corn and pole beans to- 
gether, and tomatoes. Also plant beets, 
carrots, cucumbers, okra, black-eyed 
peas, peppers, and squash if not al- 
ready planted and if wanted. 


For good eating just before frost I 
don’t think anything can surpass Ken- 
tucky Wonder beans. My last roasting 
ear corn plantings this month will have 
two to four of these beans planted just 
a few inches from each hill of corn, 
both planted at the same time. 


As one of my friends recently said 
to me, “In my opinion one of the main 
requirements for growing a good fall 
garden is to thoroughly prepare and 
fertilize the ground’ ahead of time so 
that planting may be done when the 
right season is in the ground.” Thor- 
ough preparation is essential. An- 
other important point is to plant seed 
about twice as deep as in spring. 





A farm woman’s budget garden, planned to provide food for her family the year round. 





By L. A. NIVEN 


@ Those who made liberal plantings of the right vegetables last month, 


they are more than worth the trouble. 


FOR THE FALL 


will have a good supply during fall 
ss is partly dependent on the weather 
e vegetables than the early ones, but 
Let’s give the late garden a trial. 


Plant Fall Irish Potatoes 


For my fall Irish potatoes last July 
I planted some of my own spring 
grown seed, which was treated with 
ethylene chlorhydrin, some Northern 
grown cold storage stock of last year’s 
crop, and some of the No. 2 potatoes 
of the same year’s crop from the far 
South. All came up well, but if spring 
grown seed from one’s own crop is 
used treatment with ethylene chlorhy- 
drin is almost essential. 


Here are the methods by which one 
of our good friends, B. F. Howell, se- 
cures excellent results in his fall Irish 
potato crop :— 


“EF want a piece of land with plenty 
of humus in it so it will hold moisture. 
I break the ground and lay off the 
rows 3% feet wide and six inches 
deep. I put a piece of iron or heavy 
wood on the plow when laying off 
rows, l¢gtting it drag behind and make 
a mark two or three inches wide in 
center of furrow to drop potatoes in 
so they will come up in a straight line. 
I drop the cut potatoes in this mark 
and push in enough dirt to cover about 
three inches deep and step on dirt and 
pack each piece. Then I' run shallow 
turnplow furrows and make a rather 
flat bed on potatoes, about two inches 
high. This puts the seed about eight 
inches deep, or down where the hot sun 
will not heat and dry them out. When 
sprouts are about four inches long I 
run a V shaped harrow on bed and 
middle, after which I have a fine stand 
in a few days. When about four inches 
high I bar off the potatoes deep with a 
turning plow and put commercial fer- 
tilizer in these furrows and cover with 
another furrow.” 


Plenty of Late Tomatoes 


When I set tomato plants after 
spring I put them quite deep in the 
ground. This time of year I like plants 
that are six to eight inches long, set- - 
ting them so that only about two inches 
of the top will be above ground. I 
pinch off the leaves to within two 
inches of the top before setting this 
way. If plants are not available I plant 
seed in hills where the tomatoes are 
to grow and thin out as needed. Any 
tomatoes not ripe when frost comes 
may be profitably used for pickles or 
stored indoors and ripened as needed. 
Because unstaked and unpruned to- 
matoes will produce just as many or 
more pounds of fruit and will stand 
more heat and drouth, I let them tum- 
ble over and grow as they will. 


DONT RISK WOOD 
SHINGLES. 


= GET 
See \ FIREPROOF 
\ROOFING 
, DIRECT 
a) «FROM 
FACTORY 








SAVE MONEY... 
ORDER NOW... 


Save Money on Your Roofing, 
Order Direct from our Factory 
and keep in your own pocket the 
profit others would make. 

Roofing Prices are going steadi- 
ly Upward. It will pay you to 
look over your buildings NOW. 
Save Your Buildings. . .. Pro- 
tect Your Furniture. . Save 
Your Crops. ... By Roofing with 
Genuine “Everwear” Heavy Gal. 












vanized Roofing. ... It Can't 
leak. . . . Can’t Burn. Easy 
to nail on. . Low Prices. 






Write to-day—NOW—For Freight 
Paid Prices and FREE Samples, 
Address 













SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
DEPT. PS-14, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, 
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Worries! 


Why wocry and suffer 
a in ge an 
ion er? Learn abo’ at a 
ected ante r it 

jag brought ones, come - 

and happiness to thou- 
assisting in a eee 


er eg. ce 5; 





raw 
Parts together as you 
ida einieer re 





woul 
noxious springs or |. Nosalves or plasters. Durab! 
cheap. Sent on po a rears ya Beware of imitations, 
Never sold in stores nor b its. Write for 


full information sent free in pial plain, ‘sealed enve! lope, 
#. C. BROOKS Gok se State St., Marshall, Mich. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, .! Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t f meglect it! Don’t give 


Rae 'y a week’s free test 

mild, soothing, guaran- 

teed treatment, which ig r 30 years has been giving 

Eczema sufferers thelr “First Real Night’s Rest.” 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 


DR. CANNADAY, Eczem: ecialist, 
700 Park Square, ‘g * EDALIA, mo. 
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Insect Con trol Chart 
MOND PAINT & a CHEM. co. 
33 Ferry St Beacon, N.Y. 


FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 








Age 18 to 50, to quality for steady U. & Government Jobs. 
Commence $i05-$175 month. Short hours 

education, List of jobs and’ valuable ‘ntormation sent 
Free Write Today. 

INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, ST. Louis, m mo. 
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FARMERS WANTED 
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“7FXNHE cotton producing South is 

now facing the gravest crisis of 
the depression,” says D. P. Trent of 
the AAA, as conflicting reports re- 
garding the cotton acreage cause con- 
cern for the outcome of the Bank- 
head plan. 

Guesses as to the total planted acre- 
age range from 28 to 35 million acres. 
A planted area of 35 million acres with 
an average yield would produce from 12 
to 13 million bales while a yield equal 
to the 208 pounds of last year would 
mean a 14% million bale crop. On 
the other hand, an average yield on 
28 million acres would mean a crop of 
only 9% to 10 million bales. 


How Much Cotton in 1934? 


We shall soon have a fairly reliable 
estimate of the acreage, but what the 
yield will be is in the lap of the gods 
for another two or three months. With 
very large yields of better than 200 
pounds per acre in two of the last three 
years, it is reasonable to figure on a 
' small or average yield this year. But 
that’s just figuring, and nothing else. 

Anyway, a great deal of the talk 
this early in the season about a huge 
crop is propaganda inspired by those 
who would like to see the Bankhead 
law fail. Many farmers have already 
been irritated by the necessity of scaling 
down quotas, and the slowness of ren- 
tal checks to arrive. Those who are 
anxious to lead cotton farmers back 
into the “Old Deal” or crap-shooting 
method of producing cotton are tak- 
ing full advantage of this situation by 
gloomy forebodings of disaster and 
wild rumors of a veritable avalanche 
of taxable cotton. 

Final figures on the 1933 cotton crop 
show that largely as a result of the 
plow-up campaign, farmers reduced the 
planted acreage of 40,852,000 acres 
about 10,800,000 acres, leaving only 
29,978,000 acres to be picked. Yet 
when the crop was harvested, we had 
46,000 more bales than in 1932. A 
yield of 208.5 pounds per acre, with 
the exception of 1931 the largest since 
1914, made the difference. Wet weath- 
er, dry weather, boll weevil and. other 
insects, and plant diseases caused a re- 
duction of only 28.6 per cent from a 
normal or full crop, compared with a 
42.7 per cent reduction in 1932. 


HE great drouth, which reached the 
point of acute distress in the Da- 
kotas.and western Minnesota, but was 
severe in varying degrees in all the 
‘country north of the Cotton Belt, fea- 
tured the farm situation early in June. 


Fortunately the government was 
teady to give relief on short notice. 
As dust from the plowed fields of the 
Dakotas drifted into the White House, 
‘the President and his cabinet planned 
a half billion dollar relief program. A 
‘total of 560 counties in 20 states—Min- 
“N€sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


_ Wisconsin, Montana, Wyoming, Kan- 


sas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, Col- 


| orado, Iowa, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, 


Utah, Oregon, New Mexico, Illi- 


: Rois, and Indiana—have been desig- 


Mated as drouth areas for the purpose 
of administering. the relief program. 
f the counties designated, 214 in 12 





WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


- By EUGENE BUTLER 


Further. evidence of the accuracy of 
the government’s crop forecast is given 
by this report, As early as August 1, 
the government had “guessed” the size 
of the crop within 6 per cent, and by 
October 1, its report was within 1.2 
per cent of the actual number of bales 
ginned. 

About 8 million bales of cotton al- 
ready on hand had to be tagged 
by July 1 in order not to have to pay 
the Bankhead tax. Of this amount, 
some 800,000 bales are in the hands of 
farmers. An average price of 11.34 
cents per pound has been made the base 
for determining the tax, which is one- 
half of this amount. 


Too bad the government again great- 
ly underestimated the time required to 
get rental checks to farmers. As this 
is written, about 20 to 25 thousand 
checks representing about a million 
dollars are going out to farmers each 
day, and by July 1, says the govern- 
ment, all of the first installment of 50 
millions will have been: paid. 


What Will Ginning Charges Be? 


Ginners are not to be guaranteed the 
cost of ginning under the agreement 
they are attempting to make with the 
government. Says Uncle Sam: “Farm- 
ers are not guaranteed cost of produc- 
tion for their crops. Cost of ginning 
is passed on to the farmer. To set a 
rate on cost alone would be to give the 
ginner a guarantee at the expense of 
the producer who has no guarantee as 
to what he will receive for his product.” 


Ginners have suggested these prices 
as necessary :— 


In Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, not to exceed 35 
cents per hundred weight of seed cotton. 

In Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, not to exceed 40 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

In Oklahoma and the non-irrigated areas 
of Texas, not to exceed 45 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 


For dry cleaning, and _ preparation: 
Drying of seed cotton prior to ginning, not 
to exceed five cents per hundred pounds; 
for cleaning and preparing snapped and bol- 
lies, not to exceed 10 cents per hundred 
pounds; for cleaning and preparing sled- 
ded cotton, not to exceed 10 cents per 
hundred pounds; for sterilization of cotton 
seed when required under quarantine regu- 
lations, not to exceed five cents per hun- 
dred pounds of cotton seed. 

For bagging and ties, not to exceed 35 
cents per bale over and above the actual 
cost of bagging and ties, with round bales 
to be counted as half-bales. 


The Great Drouth 


states are on the emergency list for 
special relief measures. 

Relief measures in the drouth area 
are of four kinds. First, the gov- 
ernment will buy surplus cattle where 
feed and water are short. Second, 
feed will be transported to enable 
stockmen to maintain their founda- 
tion herds and their most valuable 
animals. Third, the railroads will 
grant freight rate reductions on cat- 
tle moving out of and feed moving 
into the drouth areas, as they did dur- 
ing the drouth of 1930. Fourth, farm- 
ers who have acreage under contract 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration will be! permitted to use 
that contracted acreage. for the pro- 
duction of urgently needed forage or 
for pasturing. 

Recent rains over much of this area 
have helped the situation considerably. 





Li is still 


the Farmer’s 





roads were pretty bad. . Dirt 
mostly. Narrow. And the hills 
steep and sharp. Took a real 
car to make the trip to town. 
And the farmer didn’t have a 
Ford V-8 to drive, either. Those 
were the days of the old Model 
T. The old T was just the car for 
those roads. 

Today it’s different. The dirt 
and gravel lead to paved high- 
ways. And that calls for a differ- 
ent car — one that is at home 
both on the dirt and on the pave- 
ment. A car that has the power 
to dig its way out of a tough 
stretch, and, at the same time, 
has the speed for the concrete. 
And the New Ford V-8 is just 
such a car. 


HINK back a few years and 
you'll remember when the 





Under the hood of the New 
Ford is a real engine. A V-8 and 
the only one in a car under 
$2500. An engine that Henry 
Ford himself says delivers more 
power per gallon than any Ford 
ever built. Reserve power for 
the hills and ruts and bad 
stretches of road. 

On the highway the New Ford 
V-8 steps out ahead and stays 
there. Power, pick-up, speed. 
Stamina to keep going mile after 
mile. Economy that is Ford tra- 
dition. Roominess and comfort, 
front and back, for the whole 
family. A car you’ll appreciate 
and enjoy for years. 


NEW FORD V:8 


We have several new booklets on the Ford V-8 car and Ford V-8 truck. Also 
literature describing the Ford Exchange Service (plan whereby you can trade 
your present Ford Model A or B or V-8 engine and other units such as dis- 
tributor, shock absorber, carburetor, etc., for factory-r diti d units at 
small cost). These booklets are free and we shall be glad to send them to you 
on request. This coupon is for your convenience. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3681 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklets on the subjects checked below. 


New Ford V-8_____New Ford V-8 Truck_______Ford Exchange Service —___ 


Name 





Route 





Post Office 
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Keep scenes like this safe for children’s playground. 


‘THOUGHTS FOR 
INDEPENDENCE Day 


O THOSE who keep faith with 

beauty, by way of greeting this 
month, I venture the hope that your 
Fourth of July may be a safe and sane 
one. My attention has been called to 
the fact that many cities have ordi- 
nances preventing the sale of fire- 
works; hence city dwellers drive out 
to small towns and community stores, 
buy fireworks, and shoot them in the 
surrounding country—all too often 
endangering the lives and property of 
those nearby. 


The picnic lunch in the woods could 
be harmless enough if picnicking 
groups would not be careless about 
leaving fire, smoking, breaking branch- 
es, or digging up shrubbery. Not that 
we would recommend an ungracious 
attitude on the part of landowners, but 
I submit this simple challenge: All 
who love our farm homes, native trees, 
and flowers should be on the alert to 
guard against ruthless flower vandals. 


Has it ever occutred to you to walk 
into a city yard, build a fire, pull up a 
few favorite plants, and break off a few 
branches at your own sweet will? Cer; 


tainly not, but just such a thing has 
happened in your own pasture and 
woods lot. 


Yet let us be fair and assume our 
own share of the blame. We have 
not always prized our native plants and 
trees as we should. We took them for 
granted—we thought we should al- 
ways have them. Is it not possible 
that in the matter of transplanting 
native plants into our yards and gar- 
dens we may go so far as to deplete 
our woods? In selecting such plants 
from the woods let’s try to “thin out” 
in spots where others will be left 
there, and then let’s keep fire away 
from them. Fire is the greatest enemy 
of woodland beauty. 


Things I Shall Not Forget 


In Georgia: Etched permanently on 
my mind the devastating beauty of the 
Athens iris show. A fine old Southern 
farm home casting its quiet shadow. 
Enchanting little farmhouses almost 
hidden by masses of vines and shrubs. 
Springtime itinerary of the farm fam- 








ily, casually heroic actors in Nature’s 
great drama in the renewal of farm 
life. Growing gardens, flowers, crops, 
chickens. 

In Alabama: Winding highways, 
veritable bowers of Cherokee roses, 
fragrant honeysuckle, amaryllis. 
Breath-taking views on Lookout 
Mountain. Rhododendron and moun- 
tain laurel massed against a rocky 
cliff and mirrored in a placid lake. 
Stepping stones, leafy bowers; native 
rock houses; blooming flowers on 
porches; fences sagging with their 
load of beauty—honeysuckle, _ roses, 
and wistaria; Alabama College 
grounds in early morning—sturdy live 
oak trees, dew on spring flowers like 
so many iridescent pearls, animated 
faces of some 200 young women grad- 
uates of Alabama College in academic 
procession, . . . Their rapt attention to 
the pleasing voice and charming dic- 
tion of Secretary Frances Perkins, 
our first woman cabinet member, as 
with restrained power and quiet effi- 
ciency she delivered her spontaneous 
and lofty commencement address. Gra- 
cious and modest, we recognize in her 
a composite of all that is admirable in 
American womanhood—a womanly 
woman with abiding human sympathy 
from whom we might expect such 
compelling statements (in substance) 
as these :— 


“Even most modest homes in Ala- 

bama are charming with their wealth 
of native flowers and shrubbery. . 
In the benefits of leisure lies an oppor- 
tunity not only for things we now 
offer for sale, but in providing new 
markets. . What women have 
done with leisure is nothing to worry 
about. At least they have contributed 
a bit more time to the missionary so- 
ciety, to clubs, to community develop- 
ment. With the eight-hour day in 
some communities there has been an 
increase in libraries, books read and 
books bought, night schools, play- 
grounds. . . . It is not enough to know 
right from wrong; it is not enough to 
say, ‘I must speak the truth. We 
must be guided not only by the impli- 
cation of right and wrong, we must be 
guided by the social welfare of our 
country.” 


Recreation—Re-creation 


In Georgia: Anent the subject of 
“leisure” again, W. P. Jackson of the 
National Recreation Association as he 
trained, in a four-day school, 80 en- 
thusiastic 4-H boys and girls as recre- 
ation leaders for their. own communi- 
ties. This course included home play, 
singing and playing the fine old folk 
songs we have inherited from our own 
and other countries. Speaking of 
leisure, Mr. Jackson said :— 

“Leisure is unemployment with the 
sting and poison taken out. Leisure is 
the punctuation mark of an occupied 
existence. Play is self-expression in 
joyous action. Recreation: re-creation 
—new birth! John Dewey says: “The 
service of recreation is to engage and 
release impulses through active par- 
ticipation in ways quite different from 
those in which they are occupied and 
employed in ordinary activities.’ Rec- 
reation comes from within. It must be 
spontaneous, free, individual, and is 
socialized when shared with others. 
Leisure completes the life of work— 
work completes the life of leisure.” 

In order to assist ‘older girls, out of 
high school and out of 4-H club age 
and needing guidance and counsel in 
making plans for their immediate fu- 
ture, Miss Lurline Collier, state girls’ 
club leader in Georgia, held a confer- 
ence for older girls in the South Geor- 
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gia territory at the Abraham Baldwin 
College, Tifton, Georgia. Seventy- 
seven girls attended and as a result 
of the conference 20 of the 77 girls 
made plans to go to college on their 
own initiative and resources. So suc- 
cessful was this girls’ conference that 
similar ones will be planned each year 
hereafter. 

‘ A clover blossom festival in the 
Nancy Hart community was a happy 
thought. Director Harry Brown, of 
the Georgia Extension Service, in a 
partial report says: “Selling seed is 
one objective but selling an idea is the 
real objective. Today 73 farmers are 
growing crimson clover while six years 
ago only three were growing it!” 


The Talk of the Office 


This month’s cover page, “The Torn 
Hat,” embodies something of the 
eternal boy. Thomas Sully painted 
this picture over 100 years ago, but 
how like the carefree boy we meet on 
any country road today! So deftly has 
the artist used light and shade that the 
torn hat serves as the interest spot in 
the picture. 

Of course you liked last month’s 
cover page, the’ charming little girl 
and her kittens—who does not? Very 
popular was our reproduction of 
Whistler’s Mother as our May cover 
page. And it adds to our interest in 
that world-famous painting to know 
that a man who was until his death a 
friend of our Dr. Clarence Poe, traveled 
with Mrs. Whistler on that perilous 
trip from Wilmington, N. C., to Eng- 
land on the Confederate blockade- 
runner “Advance.” 


And nobody should miss our three- 
part story, “John Hinson” which be- 
gan last month. Few more vivid pen 
pictures of Southern farm life have 
ever been written. Every flower lover 
will appreciate our story about the 
favorite flowers of Presidents and 
their wives. 

Keep a weather eye for articles on 
rebuilding, painting, renovating, and 
brightening up the home and family. 
In this issue, Elsie Orr’s article, “The 
Touch That Tells,” will not only help. 
you bolster up a deflated wardrobe, 
but will likewise give you new courage! 


A Book You Will Enjoy 


If you are a landlubber with a long- 
ing to stand by the topgallant braces, 
reef the foretopmast stunsail, or set a 
royal, you will be right at home with 
“Cruiser” in John Masefield’s new 
book, Bird of Dawning (Macmillan 
Company, publishers). So truly is the 
story presented that I traveled the 
bounding main with “Cruiser” and his 
shipwrecked men in a salty thirst, un- 
der the blazing sun. I swept across the 
angry, screaming sea in an open boat, 
staring death in the face, under a wind 
squall and across the ever threatening 
mountainous waves. 


Not for a moment do you doubt the 
reality of this young second mate who 
by the fortune of the sea salvaged a 
ship and sailed it through to glory 
after a series of misfortunes. The 
story moves with swift excitement to 
its close. ‘ 

Masefield’s poetic strain is ever evi- 
dent in the smooth and picturesque 
style, and in quaint word coinings. 
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By SALLY 





RE you answering the call of the 

open road this summer? Or the 
more sophisticated lure of the World’s 
Fair? Or faring forth to the conquest 
of new friends in town or city or 
country visits? 

Whatever way you choose of “going 
places and seeing things,” you'll long 
to look your very loveliest when you 
arrive, and it is well to be prepared 
for any beauty emergency. 

If it’s to the fair you’re going, your 
own particular “beauty emergency” 
is apt to be aching 
feet! Nothing ages 
the face and wrin- 
kles the brow like 
tired, hot feet—and 
nowhere you might 
go could you see 
more of this kind 
of wrinkles than at 
the exposition with 
its miles of enter- 
taining sights, lur- 
ing you to “walk 
just a little far- 
ther.” 


So to the fair take 
along your most 
comfortable, light, well-aired shoes, at 
least two pairs. Many wise people car- 
ry an extra pair in a little bag right 
to the fairgrounds and change them 
often. Then into your suitcase be sure 
to put some foot-balm, powder, and 
special foot soap. And visit a chiropo- 
dist before you start if you have any 
corns and callouses, or you'll bring 
home many more. 





A Burning Question 


Another burning question of the day 
at the fair or at the beaches or motor- 
ing—in fact a burning question on al- 
most any kind of vacation—is Sun- 
burn. And the only answer to this 
question is protection! 

Always before going out apply a 
good, heavy powder base—a lotion, a 
vanishing cream, or oily foundation 
cream. When you come in after ex- 
posure do not use soap and water or 
burned skin. Apply a calamine sunburn 
lotion frequently until the’ inflamma- 
tion subsides. Cleanse the skin with a 
cleansing cream, and omit the usual 
astringent or skin tonic afterwards. 


Even if you are at the beach and 


tion from burning. By applying olive 
oil or one of the specially prepared 
suntan oils over the entire skin surface 
to be exposed, you can prevent the 
burning and attain the tanning. 

If you are swimming or motoring 
your hair needs extra attention to 
keep it from becoming dry, harsh, and 
faded. Do not expose it to the sun’s 
direct rays—at least not for long. If 
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For a Beauty - 





Traveling fast or traveling slow— : 
Nearly any place you'll go rive 


You’ll be wanting to look neat, 
Top of head to sole of feet. 
Here’s How! 


want to get tanned, you’ll need protec- - 


CARTER 


Full Vacation 


you get salt water on your hair, rinse 
it thoroughly, then dry it, or rinse it, 
then give it a good shampoo. 


First Aid for the Hair 


For dry, sunburned hair or to pre- 
vent this drying, try warm olive oil 
rubbed into the partings, then mas- 
saged into the scalp. If this is done 
quite generously the night before a 
shampoo, the good effect is doubled. 
Before and“after a permanent wave, 
this treatment is needed too. 

When motoring, 
wear a triangle of 
chiffon gypsy fash- 
ion around your 
head to keep out 
dust and to pre- 
serve your wave. 
You can even set 
waving combs in 
your hair at the be- 
ginning of a motor 
trip, tie it up in this 
bandana, and ar- 
looking like 
you'd stepped from 
‘the hairdressing 
parlors. 


For cleansing your skin when trav- 
eling by train or automobile, it is well 
to take a liquid cleanser—a milky cream 
or a clear lotion. You can apply this 
with a pad of cotton, swab off the face, 
apply new make-up, and look as clean 
and fresh as though you had just had 
an honest-to-goodness face washing. 


Another great travel comfort is 
eye-lotion, for relieving eye strain and 
the irritation from dust, cinders, and 
glare. A medicine dropper furnishes 
the best method of application. Pads 
wet with skin tonic or witch-hazel are 
cooling and refreshing when held over 
the lids for several minutes. 


Other Travel Tips 


A bottle of witch-hazel has many 
other travel uses, too. Pat it into the 
skin after cleansing to close and refine 
the pores, prevent excessive facial per- 
spiration, and make the skin more re- 
ceptive to face powder. It is delight- 
fully cooling and refreshing as a 
sponge bath where water is scarce and 
the skin is hot and tired. After brush- 
ing the hair, rub witch-hazel into the 
scalp with a cotton pad, then dry the 
hair as if you’d washed it. 


In transit you'll surely need a travel 
kit, whether it’s one of the handsome 
“store-bought” ones or simply a candy 
box fitted up with your favorite toilet 
articles With such a kit you need not 
dig into your suitcase each time you 
want to freshen up. It’s fun to fit one 
up and still more fun to arrive at your 
destifiation looking as though you’d 
“jut stepped out of a bandbox.” 











a complete beauty book, eventually, 
a five of the booklets listed below. 


Select Your Make-up Carefully 
Yourself—Beautifully 
ep, Foes = Foants 
ricks in the Art of Applying Make- 
hy Have Wrinkles? ee 
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ADVICE TO THE BEAUTY SEEKER 


A®® you making a collection of Sally Carter’s beauty booklets? They’l! make 
you know. You may have free as many 


; Send your request to Sally Carter, Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. s . 


Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 

It’s Fun To Give Yourself a Manicure 
Giving and Using Perfumes 

Beauty Hints for Summer 

What to Do About Pimples 


90000 


O Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous Hair 
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“Aren’t you going to eat your ice-cream, dear? — Polly, I don’t know what ails 
Tommy —he isn’t a bit like himself. He won’t eat, and he’s lost all his pep!” 





“Alice, I wouldn’t worry about Tommy. Jack was the same way a month ago, 
and I found all he needed was a laxative. Give him some Fletcher’s Castoria.” 





*You’re just the pérson I wanted to see, Polly! Tommy’s been out playing all 
morning. I gave him some Fletcher’s Castoria last night, 
and it’s certainly wonderful!” 


@ “Yes, it certainly is, Alice. Fletcher’s Castoria is the ideal laxative for 

children. It’s pleasant to take; too— because it tastes awfully good. You 

know, it hasn’t any of the harsh drugs in it that are in some grown-up’s 

laxatives. Don’t forget that it’s just the thing for colic in little babies, too! 
The signature Chas. H. Fletcher is always right on the carton.” 


ttle CASTORIA 


The children’s laxative 
¢ from babyhood to 11 years « 


Mother, whenever your child needs a laxative —for relief of constipation, for colic 
due to gas, for diarrhea due to improper diet, for sour stomach, flatulence, acid Ad 
stomach, and as the very first treatment for colds—give Chas. H. Fletcher’s Castoria. 




















| Read what these users say. Then send 
"|, for booklet giving comments of other 
users and recipes for frozen desserts. 


“The most satisfactory and economical 
refrigeration | ever heard of.” 
“No more running down basement stairs.” 
“Have used it since 1928 and find it very 
satisfactory.” 
“I'd rather give up any other convenience in my home.” 
“1 never dreamed a refrigerator could save so much.” 
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Midsummer Modes 


Enclosed heresene® : & 

b ite only a short rf 

time daily--NO ELECTRICITY ' No. 330—A youthful looking 
: model for active or spectator sports. 

Designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 


36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


2° ¢ and it fi reezes ice cubes nN 208 You'll fd new senart 


sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 


th 0 | [ H FAT j 40 inches bust. 
; U1 e No. 325—A perfect dress for hot 


weather wear. Designed for sizes 
16, 18 years; 36, 38, 40, and 42 


MODERN REFRIGERATOR __ requires no connections...uses only | inches bust. 
that works: ANYWHERE! A the heat from a little kerosene.* No. 331—A pretty home frock 








convenience that actually saves Burners are lit only a short time each _| that’s easy to slip into. It opens out 
flat for ironing. Designed for sizes 


money. Superfex, the Oil-Burning day and go out automatically. No 16, 18 years; 36, 38, 40, and 42 

Refrigerator! No more ice hauling machinery to get out of order. inches bust. 

...No tiresome steps to makeshifts : 3 No. 976—The softly falling rever 
Aquality product built for years of ser- is exceedingly flattering in this 


for food cooling...no food spoilage : x 
9 es vice; durable sheet steel, beautifully —— M ee, oe Mere = 38, 


...@ greater variety of more ap- ‘ 
Be 9 ¥ si finished; porcelain enameled interior. 
petizing foods ... excellent also for Wide choi f si E No. 831— Altogether adorable 
keeping dairy products and other ide choice of sizes. Easy terms. with its perky shoulders and snug 
Send coupon for complete details. French bodice. Designed for sizes 
foods cold, fresh and marketable. 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 
No. 3358—A little Dutch apron 


Six years ago this company pio- 
PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio | frock for small folk of 2, 4, and 6 
years. It can be worn as an apron 


neered in extending modern refriger- Miskin) af Padtienian Git Cos teak 
ation beyond electric lines. Superfex World Leaders for More Than 40 Years to keep little daughter’s frock spic 

and span. It is unsurpassed for 
warm days worn as a frock. 


*Also made with burners for gas. 


A few franchises still available ig 
\ of guatily [ pisteisutors: some territories. Write for details. 


UPERFEX 


THE Oc¢-burwing REFRIGERATOR 


PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY SES 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div., 7900-D Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send complete information about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigeréifors, and booklet of frozen dessert recipes. 
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NAME ; 

. Order patterns, giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive” 

ST. OR R. F. D. Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Price 10 cents each, stamps or coin (prefe 
coin). For other designs send 10 cents for our Fashion Magazine. 
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BABIES AND SUMMERTIME 


By DR. F. M. REGISTER 


UMMER is here with a bang, and 
with it flies, mosquitoes, and sick 
babies. Yes, this is just where the 
shoe pinches. Sick babies! A_ sick 
baby upsets a 
household and of- 
ten a whole com- 

munity. 

A large amount 
of sickness among 
babies can be avoid- 
ed. Let me lay 
down a few rules 
that are applicable 

to keeping the baby well, in the hot 
summer months. 


@ Keep the baby cool. This can be 
done largely by proper clothing—just 
as little clothing as the law allows. 
The modern sun suit is wonderful. 


@ Keep the baby clean. Bathe the 
baby often, and dry it thoroughly after 
each bath, be it a sponge bath or a 
tub bath. Keep clean, fresh clothes 
on the baby. Change clothes often. 
Never use a diaper the second time 
without having it washed. 


@ Food. Breast-fed babies are the 
best fed, especially during hot summer 
months. Be careful about keeping bot- 
tles clean, if the baby is boittle-fed. 
Look carefully into your milk supply, 
whether from your own cow or from 
a commercial dairy. It is estimated 
that 95 per cent of sick summertime 
babies are bottle-fed babies. The most 
ignorant and careless woman who 
nurses. her baby has practically 20 
more chances of keeping her baby well 
than the mother who has a bottle-fed 
baby, even though she have in addition 
the best medical care: 


@ Fresh air and sunshine. This 
combination is nature’s healers. Sun- 
shine and fresh air help to prevent 
rickets, and the baby who has plenty 
of air and sunshine in the summer is 
more exempt from colds, etc., in the 
winter. 


@ Insects. Do not forget to protect 
the baby from insects when getting its 
fresh air and sunshine. Flies carry the 
germs of summer complaint. Mos- 
quitoes carry malaria. Do not let 
them get to the baby, under any cir- 
cumstances. 


@ Quiet. Keep the baby quiet. Do not 
allow it to be kissed-and hugged by 
hot, perspiring adults. 


@ Water. Give the baby plenty of 
water internally, externally, and eter- 
nally. 


@ The doctor. At the least sign of an 
upset, send for the doctor. 


Helps for the Homemaker 
Home Canning Book (free). 
How to Can Fruits and@ Vegetables 
(free). 
Steps in Canning (free). 
ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 
Outdoor Meals and Games (Price 


3 cents). 
HANDICRAFT 


A Homemade Feather in Your Cap 
(Price 6 cents). 

Send your orders to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, at 
your nearest office. 
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I SEE BY 


a been a settin’ and doin’ a little 
thinkin’. It takes a lot of plowin’ 
and hoein’ to make a crop and Marthy 
ain't able to get around like she used 
to. I been a think- 
in’ maybe next 
year it would be 
a good thing to 
rent out all my 
land to Uncle Sam 
and go fishin’. 

I thought at first 
I ought to hold 
out enough to 
grow enough corn 
to go to mill and 
“a garden for 
2a Marthy. But the 

government don’t object if you grow a 
'| little something to eat on the land it 
»} Tents from you. So I reckon a fellow 
| | might as well count in the whole place, 
-} 8arden and all. Marthy could have her 
| Barden just the same. Fact is I 
‘Wouldn’t care then if she spread out 
‘onsiderably just as long as she didn’t 
‘take in more than she could work. 


|} Then if she wanted to she could sow 
'} little stuff for the chickens like she’s 
been wantin’ to do so long but I never 
|} could spare the ground for it. It’s 
j tunny how you can’t*make a woman 
Understand why you can’t let them 
take good cotton land and sow stuff 
pon. it to let the chickens scratch up. 
but if Uncle Sam wants to pay the 
fent I don’t care how much stuff she 
ts the chickens scratch. 


Of course I got to have a place for 

| Watermelon patch but I think that 
Mill be all right too. I don’t think 
ody would care if I take the pick 

he land for that. If it’s allright to 
chicken feed on land you rent 





BILL CASPER 
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to Uncle Sam I know it will be all- 
right' to grow watermelons. As a 
matter of fact I think I’ll start in 
early and plant me a row about every 
two weeks till it gets too late to do 
any plantin’. Then I bet you I have 
me some fine watermelons till near 
about Christmas. And if I had a fod- 
der stack I bet you I’d have watermel- 
ons on Christmas day. 

Another thing I been thinkin’ is may- 
be if I'could rent everything to the 
government and let this ground grow 
up in grass like it’s tryin’ its best to 
do now, we could keep another cow or 
two and Marthy could sell a little but- 
ter. I don’t think Marthy would find 
it much more trouble to milk two cows 
than it is one after she got used to it 
and of course I could help her out by 
takin’ the butter to town for her. 


You know if a fellow will just set 
down and think a little once in awhile 


_it will surprise him how many things 


he can think up that will help him get 
along better. Most of us do enough 
settin’ but not enough thinkin’. It’s 
the thinkin’ that: counts’ most. 


I hope all of you are thinkin’ about 
the ads in this paper. I got started 
off on this other business and now I 
ain’t got no place to put what I want 
to say about the ads. You can always 
learn if you will read the ads in this 
paper and write for what they offer to 
give you. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


P. S. I know what I’ll do about the 
fodder stack. I’ll be growin’ some 
corn to take to mill. I'll pull enough 
fodder off that to make a small stack. 
Then I’ll have a place to keep two or 


three good watermelons up till Christ- 


mas. B. C. 








A NEW WAY TO SOLVE 
YOUR INSECT PROBLEM 


WASPS 
THE HOUSE THAT FLIT SPRAYS 


MOSQUITOES 


ROACHES MOTHS 


FLIT POWDER 
KILLED MY 
FLEAS 


ANTS 


OMEN use Flit for many things besides 
getting rid of flies and mosquitoes. It 
saves them hundreds of dollars by protecting 
costly clothes from moths, and food from 


roaches and ants, with practically no effort 
and very little cost. It clears the house of dis- 
agreeable cooking odors, too. 

Many housewives make it a practice to go 
over their house, room by room, with Flit. 
They just spray each room thoroughly and in 


GUARANTEED 
as advertised in 
GOooD 





this way they keep their home sweet and clean 
—with Flit. Remember, it has a money-back 


guarantee. 
e 


Get a can of Flit Powder, too. 
Shake it into cracks and hard-to- 
reach corners. It kills every bug 
it comes in contact with. It is a 
sure way to rid your dog of fleas. 


—_s4 


SSS 
‘A STANCO PRODUCT 


080 0.8 nae. con 


SPRAY AND POWDER 


@ 
iT COSTS SO LITTLE+IT DOES SO MUCH 























| inoculated a 
sleeping child 


with malaria!” 


**This morning she woke up with 
a fever and they sent for the doctor 
...and I’ll say he’s got to be good! 
I got home under her ear and the 
infection was perfect... yet people 
talk about being bitten or stung by 
a mosquito as if it were a passing 
annoyance...I do more than bite, 
I infect... I do more than sting, I 
inoculate. .. I am not a pin-scratch 
but a spear tipped with malaria.. . 
and I enfeeble the parents as well 
as the child. . . countless men and 
women today are walking around 
half-dead from the poison I instil 
. . . while I, drunk with blood, 
drowse unseen and unmolested on 
the ceiling or the wall!’’ 

e Let Black Flag keep your home 
cleansed of insects and pollution! 








RID THE HEN HOUSE 
OF MITES AND LICE! 
Spray the roosts with liquid... 


dust the nests with powder. .. 
leave the rest to BLACK FLAG! 
ee | 




















BLACK 


FLAG 





LIQUID $f. 


KILLS INSECTS THAT FLY 


~_ POWDER 


KILLS INSECTS THAT CRAWL 





sanitary. 
thrift on the part of the owner. 


“(NAN I afford to paint my farm 
buildings ?” 

That’s not the question at all—pro- 
vided there is any way to buy, beg, or 
borrow the paint. 

It is not a problem of how can a 
farmer afford to paint but how can he 
afford not to paint. If farm buildings 
are not painted, the.farmer pays for 
painting in added cost of maintenance. 


An unpainted wood surface is por- 
ous and admits water easily. After 
lumber is wet, the drying action fre- 
quently results in a cracked surface. 
These conditions favor the growth of 
fungi and bacteria that cause decay. 
On the other hand, if a surface is prop- 
erly painted, the easy access of water 
and injurious fungi will be prevented. 
Therefore painting jiargely prevents 
decay or rotting. 

Painting aids sanitation by closing 
cracks and crevices which would oth- 
erwise harbor disease germs and small 
insect pests. A painted surface is more 
easily cleaned and stays clean longer 
than an unpainted surface. 


Preparing Surface for Painting 


To get a good paint job, the surface 
must’ be clean and dry. If the painting 
is to be done on new lumber, no clean- 
ing will be necessary except a slight 
brushing to remove adhering particles 
of grit or other substances. If how- 
ever, the surface is old and weather 
beaten, all loose particles should be re- 
moved with a scraper or wire brush 
down to the firm wood. 

If the material has been painted be- 
fore and only a new coat is needed, no 
excessive care is necessary in prepar- 
ing the surface for paint. The surface 
should be brushed before applying the 
paint. Old paint that is badfy cracked 
or peeling should be wet and scraped 
off or brushed off with a wire brush. 


When surfaces are wet to remove 
old paint, be sure the surface is thor- 
oughly dry before applying paint. 
Another needed caution is_ this: 
Avoid inhaling old paint dust as lead 
poisoning may result. If the old paint 
is removed when dry, tie a damp cloth 
over the nose-and mouth. This re- 
moves the danger of lead poisoning. 

In some cases paint may peel. Peel- 
ing may be caused by any one of sev- 
eral factors such as (1) moisture in the 





By A. CARNES Assistant 


neering, Alabama 


CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO PAINT 


Losses Without It Are Too Great 





A good paint job and the desirable color of paint for a house located in a shady place. 


Professor of Agricultural Engi- 
Polytechnic Institute. 


@ A painted building lasts much longer, looks better, and is more 
A painted farm structure indicates pride, progress, and 
And right now its the time to order 
paint—and then do the job as soon as the farm labor is not needed in 
the field. Mr. Carnes’ able treatment of the subject will appear in two 
installments, the second on “Preparing Paints for, Use,” next month. 


wood; (2) moisture back of the wood; 
(3) poor quality of priming coats; (4) 
faulty resinous wood not prepared for 
painting, and (5) poor grade of lin- 
seed oil. 
by (1) properly preparing the surface 
for paint; (2) painting only when the 
surface is dry; (3) using 4 good quality 
of priming coat, and (4) brushing the 
priming coat well into the surface. 

Chalking paint is caused by the 
evaporization or absorption of the lin- 
seed oil- from’ applied paints. This 
leaves the dry powdered lead on the 
surface. This gondition may develop 
in one to three years after the paint 
is applied and is an indication that a 
new coat of paint is needed. Chalking 
paint is readily determined by rubbing 
the painted surface with a dark cloth. 
If it rubs off, it is chalking. When 
paint is just beginning to chalk, only 
the chalking portion should be remov- 
ed before repainting. But if chalking 
has penetrated to the wood, the entire 
coat should be removed. 

It is not difficult to apply paint when 
the proper methods are used. The paint 
brush should be held flexibly with the 
narrow part of the handle, between the 


THE BIG 


Peeling paint can be avoided - 


thumb and, first two fingers. Do not 
grip the brush by the stock with some 
of the fingers down over the bristles, 


How to Apply Paint 


Adopt a smooth even-pressured stroke 
in spreading the paint and a light, even 
stroke with the grain in finishing. The 
last stroke should be long and even to 
prevent laps. ‘Do not lead the brush 
with the hand but keep the hand direct- 
ly over the brush as much as possible, 
Avoid dipping the brush too deep in 
the paint; about one-third the length 
of the bristle is sufficient. Draw the 
bristles across the rim of the bucket 
to remove excess paint. 

The priming coat should be brushed 
well into the surface. Brush thor- 
oughly across the grain and finish 
with the grain. All coats after the 
priming may be applied with the grain, 


Estimating the Paint Needed 


It is easy to estimate the paint that 
will be required to paint a building, 
Determine the number of square feet 
to be covered. Then from the figures 
given in the following table estimate 
the number of gallons of paint re- 
quired to cover the surface. 


Surface in Square Feet one 
Character of gallon of paint will cover 
Surface One coat Two coats Three coats 


Smooth wood... 600 325 225 
Rough wood.... 350 200 135 
Metal roof..... 340 230 


“Make the South a Land of Painted 
Farmhouses” has long been a slogan 
of The Progressive Farmer and we re. 
peat that now is the time to order paint 
and then get the work done as soon as 
crops are laid by. Ask your paint 

“dealer for further information and 
send a postcard to your Senator or 
Representative in Congress for a free 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1452, 
“Painting on the Farm.” 


ve ve 


Movies Worth Seeing 


OLLYWOOD Party*.—A rol- 

licking comedy, offering Jimmy 
Durante, Laurel and MHardy, Jack 
Pearl, Mickey Mouse. 

The Crime Doctor.—A first-class 
murder mystery. 

Also Recommended. — House of 
Rothschild*, Wild Cargo*, Viva Villa, 
David Harum*, As the Earth Turns, 
Lady for a Day*, Little Women*, 
Alice in Wonderland*, Carolina*, 
Christopher Bean*, Morning Glory, 
The Kennel Murder Case*, The Em- 
peror Jones. 

*Picture suitable for children. 


BAD FLY 


A Bedtime Story for Bobby and Betty 


LESSON IL. 
OF comme you are afraid 
of the FLY\- who conued:— 
CHOLERA 


INFANTILE DXSENTERY 


TROPICAL DYSENTRRY 
TYPHOID FEVER & 


© 


Ho #reede in :— 
MANURE 
ROTTING 


STRAW 
KITCHEN GARBAGE 
OTHER DECAYING 
VEGETABLE MATTER 


LESSON TI. 
Kiel the FLY Before Re a 
Qa FLY 4y scatteng PowcEREL 
B X over Mons — Spunkie. 


—— 
Wath wohl 
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LESSON IW. [ zs 
TIGHTEN aif DOORS Fh 
and WINDOWS — 
RENEW SCREENS 
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b cutting them off at the 
' | wrist. Hemstitched frills or cuffs to 


' | Many glove patterns are now on the 
market. 


| quilt patterns and use them with quilt- 
ying on hat, collar, and purse. 


fin old-fashioned designs. 


}Garden” design on a bag is pretty. ” 


/}@ It'll be a feather 
'}m your cap” to wear 
/}a Scotch hat, crushed 


: feather! Use the scrap 
e|leit from your new 
a . 


ish, to make the hat. 





‘The Touch That Tells 


a @ Put a note of dash into 


your summer wardrobe. 
By ELSIE ORR 


RY purchasing or 
making a pair of 
plain white silk, cloth, or 
chamoisette gloves and 





match costume may be snapped on. 
The advantages are many. One pair 
may be “cuffed” for several outfits. 


@ A- geometrically 
stitched hat, and a 
formal looking stitch- 
ed collar make a smart 





ensemble. Both may 
be made at home. 
With the “nautical” 


influence everywhere, a Jack Tar hat 
will be appropriate. Make it of pique, 
linen, duck, Indian head, etc. It will 
have a “gob” of style. 


@ A bit of crochet in silk, cotton, or 
linen thread is good. for livening up 
a dress which is otherwise without 
character. Make a circular collar fin- 
ishing with a loop and button in the 
back. 


@ Use polka dotted 
linen or bandana hand- 
kerchiefs to make an 
ensemble of hat, purse, 
and scarf-collar. Cov- 
er an old pocketbook, 
or make a book purse 
by covering a rectan- 
gular piece of buck- 
ram. Hemstitched organdy frills are 
used even to edge the purse now. Try 
matching the cuff of your gloves with 
a frill around the. edge of the bag. 


3 





@ When you go on 
that summer vacation, 
supply yourself with 


~CL= several changes of 
= = crisp organdy frills 


and starched linen col- 
lars. Nothing puts “pep” into a dark 
travel dress as does a freshly laundered 
collar. The scrapbag. should supply 
the materials! 


@ A bit of quilting on belt, lapel, 
jacket, lining, or where the sleeve puff 
joins the shoulder for that stylish 
broad-shouldered effect, is smart and 
easily accomplished. Or, pull out your 


Bright 
colored calicos may be used effectively 
A minia- 
ture “Martha Washington’s Flower 


and topped with a 


, that is so styl- 








i Acessories go well with plain linen, 















(Here again collar, 

glove cuffs, and bag Z 

y repeat the idea.) 

ermore you cai 

your own feathers. See Febru- 
Progressive Farmer. These Scotch 


or other washable frocks. 


w vf ve 


AARY E. HODGES, of North 
arolina, was awarded first prize 
Graduation Costume Contest. 
place went to Mayhomer St. 
Jones of Florida. Other prize 
include Bessie Lynn Haynes, 
ippi; Lucile Harris, Texas, and 
iley, Tennessee. 











Flakes. . 
gusto of an artist like Mr. Fox! 


we can’t quite believe it ourselves 


E don’t want to claim too 
much for our Post’s 40% Bran 
. But who can control the 






. » » and so we hasten to explain 


bran to supply this bulk. To give 
you the bulk that is needed to . 
food wastes moving naturally, eas- 
ily, along the intestinal tract—to 








For oursélves, we afe content to 
say: Here is an unusually delicious 
cereal that you certainly ought to 
try without delay if you lack “‘git 
upand go’’—if youare feeling logy, 
headachy and not quite up to par. 

Such a condition may be due to 
a sluggish intestine. And lack of 
bulk in the diet is often the cause. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts Of Wheat contains 


promote normal elimination. 

Why not try it every morning 
for awhile? It may make a big dif- 
ference in the way you feel. 

And you'll vote it one of the fin- 
est-tasting cereals that ever bright- 
ened up your breakfast table! Just 
try it with fruit or berries! You 
can get Post’s 40% Bran Flakes at 
all grocers. And it costs so little! A 
product of General Foods. 





KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
i | convenient — Cannot 
Ny 
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y seaso 
dealers. Harold Somers, i Cr 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


ER FLY KILLER 








SAMPLES and 
SALES KIT 





Write for our big FREE OFFER and 
Catalog af sue 150 a as fast selling 
daily necessities. Make big money selling 
your friends and neighbors, 


CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 








Dept. DP-C7. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





FREE! 





| ADVERTISED goods are of the highest quality 
and it will pay you to patronize our advertisers. 








EEPING up with the Joneses” is 
simple compared with the task 
of keeping up with the new develop- 
ments of interest to farmers and farm 
wives. A good way to keep up-to-date 
is to read the ads in the magazines and 
learn what Big Business is doing con- 
stantly to improve its products and be 
of most service to its customers. Many 
advertisers have additional free book- 
lets or helps of various kinds which 
you'd like to have. The list below may 
help you. In writing for free helps be 
sure to write to the address given in 
the advertisement, give your name and 
full address, and mention The Progres- 
sive Farmer. The page number refers 
to the page on which the ad may be 
found. 
* HOME HELPS 
Page 


Automatic Cook Book, J. P. Dowel 20 
Free lesson, American College of Music 21 





ADVERTISERS OFFER FREE -HELPS 


Coconut Cook Book, Baker’s........... 19 
Baby Book, Moffett Medicine Co, ...... 20 
Ball Blue Bos *k of. canning recipes 

(Send 10c or leaflet from a box of 

Ball jars), Ball Brothers............. 21 
Refrigerator Booklet, Superfex.......... 14 

FARM EQUIPMENT, ‘BUILDINGS 
Booklets on Ford products, 

I St en cies ernest scans vase 11 
Sample of roofing. Savannah Fence.... 10 
Information on Peanut Pickers, 

Benthall Machine Co, .............e00 9 

LIVESTOCK 
“Fortune in Frogs,” American Frog 

CRIES 5 ak cgaes osenuh icewncan Chkake> 25 
“Make More Money with Horses and 

Males,” Tapatco. ... .-6cccrgcsccsceccccce 8 


Booklet, “Why You Should Use Gulf 
Livestock Spray,” Gulf Refining Co. 7 
OTHER FREE HELPS 

Farm Stock and Crop Account Books, 
E. R. Partridge, Inc., 
Tombstone catalog, American Memorial ‘ 
0 


Co. 
Western Cartridge’s booklets on 


“Super-X” ammunition..............0++ 4 
Hammond’s Insect Control as sath aa 
Employment information .... 8, 17, 10, 22, » 























SPECIAL CANNER 
A National Pressure 
Cooker designed es- 
pecially for canning. 
Has a canning bas- 
ket instead Hg racks 
and pans. Holds 20 
No. 2 cans, or 10 
No. 3 cans. 











Let past regrets show you the way to thrift 
and better living by using the safest, easiest 
canning method known — with the National 
Pressure Cooker. For canning fruits and vege- 
tables quickly and efficiently, it is without an 
equal, For canning non-acid vegetables, fish or 
any meats, a pressure cooker is the only method 
declared safe by the United States Government. 





noooe 


PRESSURE COOKER com PANY 


EAU CLAIRE, 


_Jo thunk 


THAT WE ONCE WASTED 
SU eg) 


Every genuine National Pressure 
Cooker has “Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin”’ stamped on lid. 


THE NATIONAL 
PRESSURE COOKER 


For easier and simpler operation— for certainty of the best 
results, be sure you use a genuine National Pressure Cooker, 
the standard for 25 years. Do not be confused by other 
cookers made to resemble it. 
“National” and is made by the National Pressure Cooker 
Company of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, makers of approxi- 
mately 90% of all pressure cookers in use. 


IMPROVED CAN SEALER 


The new Seal-O-Matic Can Sealer clamps to the edge of the table and 
seals tin cans justlike, the factory seals them. It eliminates loss of food 
caused by faulty sealing. Operates easily with one hand. An attach- 
ment also opens cans. The same cans may be 
used over and over again. Ask your dealer. 


Nate 


Be sure it’s a genuine 





WISCONS 








Summer fruit 
for 
p eaear days 


with 










ONCE IN 


Use ‘‘ Black 
Leaf’? Worm 
Powder, the ef- 
fective,one-dose, 
inexpensive way to kill 
large roundworms. 
Just mix in mash and feed 
once in ordinary way, Odor- 
less — tasteless — no toxic effect. 
Nicotine is released only in intes- 
tines where worms live. % lb, ina 
ern of mash treats 100 birds. 
ld by dealers or, 100 bird size 


sent postpaid for $1.00 and your 
dealer's name. Descriptive circular 


Made by the makers 
of “Black Leaf 40” 


Tebacce By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation, incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


: “BLACK LEAF” WORM 
tently thiex inom tee il for individ 
dosing. 100 sent postpaid for $1.00 and your dealer's 
name. A pellets are included in every package of 

Worm Powder, for birds “* off feed.” 


ONE DOSE KILLS ROUNDWORMS 











Southern Pine Trees 
Friends to Man and Beast 


Nature has provided in the juices of 
Southern pine trees great soothing and 
healing agents, which scientists have per- 
fected into the preparation known as 
Astyptodyne, the first aid treatment for 
cuts, wounds, bruises, sprains and super- 
ficial burns. Astyptodyne contains the 
soothing and healing properties of the 
southern pine trees in their most agree- 
able and effective form. 


Astyptodyne is a product of nature, and 
not a patent medicine. It is a very valuable 
treatment for man and beast in cases of 
open wounds, cuts, sores, blisters, insect 
bites; also for sore muscles, charlie-horse 
and the pains of rheumatism, sciatica and 
lumbago. 

Astyptodyne is a household necessity. 
Keep a bottle in your family medicine chest, 
and one in the barn-locker ready for instant 
use. Sold by drug stores and general stores, 





in three sizes: 30c, 60c and $1.20. (Adv:) 









CooL DRINKS 
AND DESSERTS 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


OME the long hot days of mid- 

summer when appetites go tem- 
peramental. At such a time, at meals or 
between, try such steadying influences 
as a refreshing beverage, or a cooling 
dessert; one or both. At that, you can 
never go skyrocketing to fame as a 
dual purpose homemaker and diplomat 
unless you have. some recipes and here 
they are :— 


ICED COFFEE 


When coffee is to be iced, make it 
stronger than for ordinary purposes. 
Use only freshly made ° coffee. 
Cream is always used with iced coffee, 
and whipped cream to top it off is at- 
tractive and appetizing. Pour over 
crushed ice. 


CREOLE CAFE NOIR 


Use drip coffee (1 cup medium- 
ground to 4 cups freshly boiled water). 
Put the coffee in the upper compart- 
ment of the pot and pour the boiling 
water over it, a little at a time. Cover 
and let stand in a warm place, or keep 
hot for service. Serve black with loaf 
sugar if desired. 


ICED TEA 


Make hot tea as carefully as if it 
were to be served hot. Water should 
be at full rolling boil before being 
poured over tea leaves. Hot tea may 
be poured over large pieces of ice 
(small ones melt quickly and weaken 
tea too much) and served immediately 
with sugar and lemon. 


TOMATO JUICE COCKTAIL 


Two cups tomato juice, %4 teaspoon 
celery salt, 114 teaspoons lemon juice, 
114 teaspoon malt vinegar, 14 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce, 3 drops Tabasco 
sauce, dash of chili powder. Mix in- 




















. stirring constantly until mixture will 





Coffee milk shake and iced coffee once 
served will be listed high in your ex- 
alted experiments. 





Rice Bavarian and appetizing cookies 
for summer dessert. Uitote Courts 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. D. A.) 





gredients in order given and _ serve 
chilled. Serves 4. 


RICE BAVARIAN WITH FRUIT 

¥% cup uncooked rice 2 egg whites 
Y% cup sugar 1 teaspoon salt 
4 cups milk YZ teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoon gelatin 2 cups chopped fruit 

dissolved in 

tablespoons water 

Wash rice and cook with milk until 
soft and thick, stirring frequently. Add 
sugar and salt. Soak gelatin in cold 
water and stir into hot mixture and 
cool. When about to set, mix in egg 
whites beaten stiff, vanilla, and fruit. 
Fruit may be berries in season, canned 
sour cherries,.cooked dried apricots, 
raisins, etc. Mold and serve with cream 
or custard sauce. 


* VANILLA CUSTARD 

Beat yolks of 2 eggs, add % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 cup 
scalded milk. Cook in double boiler, 


coat spoon. Add vanilla and chill in 
refrigerator. 
MOLDED PEAR PUDDING 

To 1 package gelatin add 1% cups 
warm water, %4 cup juice from canned 
or cooked pears, 2 teaspoons vinegar, 
Y% teaspoon ginger, % teaspoon salt. 
Dissolve gelatin in warm water, 
pear juice, ginger, vinegar, and 
Turn into metal mold, chill, and serve 
with quartered pears. 










PLAIN -_ CREAM 
egg yolks 
2 cups po milk ‘a 2 whale eggs) 
1 quart cream ¥% teaspoon sa t 
Add scalded milk to beaten egs% 
sugar, and salt. Cook in double boilet, | 
stirring constantly until thick. Cool, 





1 cup suga 
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CEREAL A LA MODE 
Fill halves of chilled cantalouf 















with vanilla ice cream, sprinkle o¥ 
with 2 tablespoons dry cereal, and 
1 tablespoon whipped cream. 
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“ rubbers. 


UCCESS in canning fruit starts in 

the orchard. To secure good re- 
sults in canning fruit, one must have 
sound, firm, mature, well-ripened fruit, 
uniform in size, shape, and color. 

When the fruit is canned it should 
be clear with no evidence of cloudi- 
ness; not overcooked but firm; free 
from particles, and tender. The color 
of the product should be natural for 
the product canned, with the original 
shape of the product retained. The pack 
should be attractive, but the arrange- 
ment should be economical of space. A 
well-packed jar has only enough liquid 
to fill the space. The flavor should be 
as nearly as possible like the fruit in 
its natural state. 

A water bath canner is advisable 
for fruits. Use any covered vessel of 
sufficient depth for jars or cans to be 
completely immersed while processing 
and provided with a false bottom or 
rack; or one may use the steam pres- 
sure canner at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Fruits may be pre-cooked a few 
minutes to shrink them before they are 
packed in container, and the remaining 
space in can or jar filled with liquid 
in which fruit has been cooked. Cau- 
tion: Pack material in the jars as hot 
as possible, and expedite the work in 
order that the containers may not be 
allowed to cool,before they are put 
into the canner. 

Tin cans must be completely sealed 
before being placed in the canner. 
New rubbbers of good quality should 
be used on glass jars. Place rubbers 
in position on jars which have been 
filled with boiling hot food and seal 
according to the following directions : 
On the screw-top jar, screw the cap 
down evenly until it catches hold of 
the rubber ring. For the two piece 
caps which consist of screw-band and 
lid with sealing composition attached, 
place lid on jar, turn screw band down 
firmly for any method of processing. 


With wire-clamp glass-top jar, raise 


the upper clamp in position to hold the 
lid in place, leaving the Idwer clamp 
loose. After processing, fasten tight 
clamps, screw top, and screw band with 
If the two-piece self-sealing 
type lid is used, no rubber is needed. 

Before preparing fruit make thin 
syrup, or richer if desired, boil for five 


| minutes, and strain. 


PEACHES 


| _ Immerse the peaches in boiling water 


for about one minute or until the skins 





SUCCESS IN CANNING FRUIT 


By MARY AUTREY 


An attractive variety of home-grown fruits for the up-to-date pantry. 





You will not miss the time if you can 
a few jars of fruit each day. 


will slip, and plunge at once into cold 
water for a few seconds. Remove the 
skins, cut peaches in halves, and dis- 
card the pits. If desired cracked peach 
pits may be added to syrup in propor- 
tion of one pit to one quart of syrup. 
Pack fruit at once in containers, plac- 
ing halves in overlapping layers, the 
concave surfaces downward. Fill con- 
tainer with boiling syrup. Process 
quart and pint jars for 25 minutes in 
boiling water if fruit is fairly firm and 
hard, or for 20 minutes if ripe and 
tender. Process No. 2 and 3 tin cans 
for 15 minutes. 


APPLES 


Pare apples and cut into desired 
sizes. If they are to stand, immerse in 
a salt solution of % cup salt to 1 gal- 
lon water to prevent their turning dark. 
They may be packed at once in jars 
and covered with thin syrup, boiling 
hot. Process quart and pint glass jars 
for 15 minutes in boiling water and 
No. 2 and No. 3 tin cans for 10 min- 
utes. To prevent undue shrinkage in 
can, apples may be boiled for 5 min- 
utes in the syrup before packing. In 
this case: pack hot into container and 
process all size cans for 5 minutes in 
boiling water. 

FIGS 

Sprinkle one cup soda over 6 quarts 
of firm figs, and add one ‘gallon of 
boiling water. Allow to stand for 5 
minutes, drain, and rinse thoroughly. 

It is customary to can figs in richer 
syrup ,than other canned products. 
Bring 2 quarts of medium syrup to the 
boiling point and add well-drained figs. 
Boil for one hour, remove fruit care- 
fully, pack in hot containers, and fill 
with syrup. Process all. size contain- 
ers for 5 minutes in boiling water. 


BERRIES 


Berries should be canned as soon as 
possible after gathering. Take care 
not to crush them in gathering. Sort 
berries, wash, pack fruit in con- 
tainers, pressing them gently into 
place, and cover with syrup boiling 
hot. Process quart and pint glass 
jars for 20 minutes in boiling water. 
No. 2 and No. 3 tin cans should 
be processed for 15 minutes. To pre- 
vent undue shrinkage in cans, berries 
may be pre-cooked. To one pound of 
berries add one-fourth to one-half 
pound sugar, according to acidity of 
the fruit. Boil for five minutes. Pack 
boiling hot in containers and process 
immediately for five minutes. 




















Yours gor Sigger and eller 
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10 pies! 

26 cakes and 
cookies! 

11 puddings! 


UM! It makes your mouth water 

just to turn the lovely pages of this 
new coconut cook book. Full of color 
photographs. Full of new recipes! 

Did you ever hear of Coconut Van- 
ities? Or Coconut Ice Box Cookies? Or 
Coconut Pineapple Torte? (A dessert to 
make your club buzz for weeks.) Or 
Coconut Snow Pudding? 

Ah, these are just mentioned to give 
you an inkling of what's in store for 
you, if you'll mail the coupon. 

But remember—in all these grand 
recipes, use Baker’s Coconut. For Baker’s 


Coconut Cream Fruit Pie (see FREE cook book) 


2 









20 frostings and 
fillings! 

14 quick tricks! 
8 candies! 


COCONUT SHORTCAKE 
(Illustrated just above) 
1 square cake %%, cup cream, whipped 


2 cups fresh fruit, 1'2 cups Baker’s Coco- 
crushed or sliced nut 


Use simple butter cake or sponge cake. Split cake 
in half. Spread whipped cream over cut surface of 
one-half of cake; cover with part of fruit and 
sprinkle with *4 cup coconut. Adjust second 
layer, cut-side down, and repeat garnish. Cut in 
squares and serve at once. An 8 x 8-inch cake 
serves 9 to 12. (All measurements are level.) 
7 e es 

Premium Shred comes to you tender and 
sweet in a triple sealed carton. Baker's 
Southern Style is vacuum-packed to keep 


every shred creamy-moist‘and fresh. 


FREE! Just Printed! “New Coconut Treasure Book!” 





Name. 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mark X for choice 


C1 Please send me... free... the brand-new Coconut Cook Book. 
0 Ienclose 5¢ for a half-size can of Baker’s Southern Style Coconut and booklet. 


Prog. F. 7-34 









Street 










' City 





State 








(Fill in completely—print name and address.) If you live in Canada, address 
Genera] Foods, Led., Cobourg, Ont. (This offerexpires July 1, 1935.) 























CAN PROFIT 
WITH THE NEW 


UTOMATIC 


HOT SPOT 
MASTER COOKER 


THE LAST WORD 
IN MODERN PRES- 
SURE - CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


$17.85 


19 QUARTS 


.... OR THE NEW 
CAPITOL-CANNER 


BUILT TO MEET 
COMPETITION 


$11.95 


20% QUARTS 











The New AUTOMATIC Master Cooker is 
built for those who want the finest pressure 
canner made. It’s genuine ALCOA Alumi- 
num; made in permanent molds of life-time 
virgin aluminum. All fastenings are on the 
cover for easy handling. Patented Hot Spot 
Black Bottom saves one-third on fuel. 
Combination pet cock and safety valve. The 
AUTOMATIC Master is QUALITY, 
through and through! Made to DO A 
JOB—for a LONG TIME! The New 
CAPITOL-COOKER is built for economy 
—and is finer than its low. price would indi- 
cate. High-grade, highly polished cast 
aluminum. The bottom is extra thick, for 
long life and service., A real value! 


Above All Get The New 
Automatic Master Sealer 


—it’s genuine ALCOA Alu- 
minum ; truly AUTO- 
MATIC. A child can op- 
erate it. Quick, sure, easy 
sealing! Equipped to seal 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 cans; 
reflanges. Indispensable to 
home or community can- 
ner! Mail coupon for FREE 
AUTOMATIC COOK 
and full informa- 
tion—NOW. 

















J.P.DOWELL,. McKinney, Texas 
Please. send FREE AUTOMATIC COOK BOOK 


and full information on AUTOMATIC MASTER 
COOKER and MASTER SEALER; also the new 
CAPITOL-CANNER. 

Name 
Address 
PO, 


Dealer’s 


His address 


Pee mee mere eee ee meee eee eee eres eee eeene 











Reliable advertisers only are accepted in 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 


WHEN BABY IS SICK 


: ***DON'T TAKE. 
CHANCES! 


Hurry, mother — give 
Teethina first. 
Whether it’s baby’s 
stomach or little bow- 
els that are causing 
+I the trouble, Teethina 
is the safe, sensible, laxative to use, 
Teethina assists in ridding the sys- 
tem of poisonous waste, and neutral- 
izing excessive acid conditions.. Thou- 
sands of mothers have used it with 
splendid results in treating constipa- 
tion, intestinal colic and diarrhoea, due 
to improper feeding. Order a 30c pack- 
age today from your druggist. 
FREE « Write Dept. P1, Moffett Medi- 
* cine Co., Columbus, Ga., for 
new Baby Book, containing latest infor- 
mation on care and feeding of infants, 























over and over. “My boss, Director 
Bakerman, hasn’t sent me any official 
word about this blankety-blank plow- 
up thing. He hasn’t got full orders 
from Washington yet. Yes, it’s 
- going over. You'll get money for do- 
ing what you should’a done for—noth- 
ing... . No, I can’t get your boy ina 
CCC camp. . . . Yes, the government 
will lend money to refinance mort- 
gages, but that'll take time. . . No, 
I don’t think the President’s crazy. 
We are the ones that have been crazy. 
. . No, I don’t know Henry Wallace 
personally, but they say he’s a regular 
he-man....No.... Yes.... No—” 
Throughout it all, Clements was 
smiling and good natured. Things were 
popping and he enjoyed action. 


INSON waited quietly, chatting 
with friends, until most of the 
crowd had left. Finally, when the two 
were alone, Clements said quizzically :— 
“Well, little boy, what now? Is it 
that note again?” 

Hinson nodded and 
conversation with Dell. 

“Tt takes a lot-to kill some rattle- 
snakes!” exploded Clements. ‘But 
we'll soon be able to handle your case 
—and lots of others—as soon as that 
Farm Credit Administration and its 
conciliatory committee get going. 
Come on, let’s go get a cup of coffee. 
I want to talk with you about serving 
as county committeeman on this plow- 
up campaign.” 

Briefly Clements outlined the pro- 
gram which was to become familiar to 
every cotton grower in the South. 
“This plan will not only double the 
price of cotton, but it’ll bring ten 
million good dollars into, this busted 
state—now—pronto!” 

“That sounds too good to be true,” 
said Hinson. “‘I been reading a lot 
about it, but I couldn’t believe the gov- 
ernment was going to pay me for be- 
ing so foolish. I planted more cotton 
than last year—and so did my tenants.” 

“Don’t you worry. You did what 
circumstances seemed to forcé you to 
do. Now you are going to plow up 
half of that and get paid for it. This 
committee job don’t pay much—less’n 
three bucks a day—and one of your 
jobs will be to keep farmers from cut- 
tin’ my throat when I don’t let ’em gyp 
their good, kind Uncle Samuel.” 


sketched his 


HOSE who started Uncle Sam’s 

machinery turning can never know 
the amount of work they placed on the 
willing shoulders of the agricultural 
extension service and farmer-commit- 
teemen; nor will they ever be able to 
appreciate the almost hysterical fervor 
that swept over the Southland. Men 
who had given up all hope began to 
appreciate that somewhere, somehow, 
an almost mystical force called ‘“Gov- 
ernment” was reaching down into the 
abyss in an effort to rescue them. They 
responded as nobly as they knew how. 
One instance of codperation which 
came to Clements’ attention tickled him 
more than any. There were many men 
with selfish interests, and Linus was 
among them, who tried to wreck the 
plan. Linus was owner of a string of 
gins and also was a large cotton buyer, 
making a profit on both transactions 
regardless of the price of cotton. 
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JOHN HINSON: 
A Story of Southern Farm Life Today 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


One day Hinson and Clements acci- 
dentally overheard a conversation be- 
tween Jess Raffly, a small farmer, and 
Sid Terrell, one of Linus’ buyers. 


” 


“Jess, don’t sign that thing,” Terrell 
was urging. “Cotton is going to jump 
to 10 cents. All you'll get is mebbe a 
promise out of’ the government for 
about $7 an acre—” 


“Lissen, Sid,” and the two listeners 
were struck by the deadly earnestness 
of the man, “I don’t need you to tell 


me what do. Mebbe I could get more ~ 


if I didn’t plow up my cotton, like the 
President asked us to. But, Terrell, 
it’s jest like war times an’ I ain’t goin’ 
to be no traitor to my country for you 
nor nobody else. An’ I want to warn 
you, Sid, if you an’ your likes don’t 
stop your monkey business, you are 
goin’ to be rid outta this here county 
on a rail!” 


“Tf you feel that way, plow up all 
your d— cotton!” muttered Terrell as 
he moved hurriedly on. 


“T'll plow up just what this here 
Mr. Cobb and Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Clements tell me to and not a mite 
more,” said Raffly. 


Clements looked at Hinson with a 
broad grin. “I tell you it’s struck as 
deep as their old-time religion, and 
that’s going some. I’ve got more re- 
spect for our farmers than I ever had 
in my life!” 


He laughed again. “Did I tell you 
that a crowd went out to old ‘Agin-it’ 
Milton’s place last night, pulled up 
exactly 45 per cent of his cotton, and 
left a blank contract on his doorstep 
to sign?” 


OTTON was ready to open before 

most farmers received their final 
orders to start plowing, and out of the 
sheer cussedness of nature it seemed 
that every man had promise of an ex- 
cellent harvest! 


“Even them ole mules o’ mine thinks 
I’ve gone crazy,” confessed Raffly 
sheepishly. “Danged if that ole sorrel 
mule I been havin’ for nigh onto 20 
years, didn’t refuse to walk on any 
cotton plants. No, sirree! She sot right 
back on her haunches and wouldn't 
budge a mite. I had to take her outten 
the traces and put in one ‘little fidgety 
young mule that jest didn’t give a 
cuss!” 

It was not until the checks began to 
dribble into the communities that 
everyone began to appreciate the 
whole mad scheme. 


Hinson received a check for $600 
in September. He had destroyed 50 
acres of cotton which gave promise of 
yielding in excess of 275 pounds of 
lint to the acre. He took an option, at 
6 cents, on some 30 bales of govern- 
ment-owned cotton. He stood to make 
an additional $20 a bale on this if 
cotton went above 10 cents—and it was 
nearly that now. 


He was a happy man—so happy that 
he almost forgot that Linus was still 
lurking in the background, afraid yet 
waiting for an opportunity to pounce 
down upon his farm. 

“T’m going right down and turn this 
check over to Dell,” he told his wife. 
“I think, now that things are looking 
up, Linus might be willing to accept 











Radios don’t belong | 


in the cellar! 


The one thing that put thousands of 
old style farm radios in the, cellar was 


the lack of a convenient, dependable 
source of “A” current. 

Trying to get **A”’? current from 
storage batteries is still a nuisance, 
They have to be carted to town for 
recharging. Dry cell ““A” batteries are 
unsatisfactory too. When new, their 
high voltage may blow out tubes and, 
as their voltage drains away, reception 
get weaker. 


Now that you can have a real radio 
—an “Air Cell” Set—buy only an 
Eveready Air Cell ‘‘A” battery for it, 
It is the only “A” battery proved by 
test that will operate the new “‘Air 
Cell” Sets satisfactorily. 


Eveready 'Air Cell ‘‘A’’ Batter- 
ies last 1000 hours, a whole year, 
even if you usé your radio 2 or 3 hours 
every one of the 365 days. They never 
need recharging. And they cost less per 
hour than the most economical form 
of dry cell “A” battery. 


NATIONALCARBON COMPANY, Ine. 
‘General Offices: New York, N.Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide UEC} and Carbon Corp, 























pound. 4-ounce Vanilla, 6 
60c size Shampoo, 8%c. 100 St 
Christmas Cards, 21 in box 
150 Other Bargains. Experience unnecessary. 
CARNATION COMPANY, 


offee, 1 
size Tonic, 14c. 
Chewing Gum, 12c. 
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NOW. 
THAN EVE! 


A CARHARTT FARM STOCK AND 
CROP ACCOUNT BOOK FREE 


E. R. Partridge, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 









BETTER 







I am interested in the New Carhartt Overalls — 
and would thank you to send me a Farm 


Stock and Crop Account Book free. 
Name 
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PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. jg 
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} that much and renew the note for a 


few months longer.” 

“Surely, Mr. Dell will use his influ- 
ence!” exclaimed Mrs. Hinson anxi- 
ously. “Oh, John, it would kill me 
now to lose our place—now when hope 
has been held out to us again!” 

“Don’t worry, Mother!” Hinson 
patted his wife’s hand. ‘We'll get 
through somehow. I’ll see what the 
Farm Credit Administration is doing. 
Clements and all the rest of us been 
so busy we kinda let it slip our minds.” 

“Why don’t you write to President 
Roosevelt?” said Billy, looking up 
from a book. “He'll send you the 
money.” 

“Huh!” Hinson turned to his son, 
“You little rascal, I didn’t know 
you were listening in on grown folks’ 
business! The President may be a fine 
man, but he’d have no time to listen 
to one little farmer ’way down here 
in the South. You see, Billy, he’s 
trying to help more than a hundred 
million people. That’s some job!” 

“All the same, I bet the President 
would do something about it,” said 
Billy with emphasis. “I been readin’ 
where some kind of Home Loan bill 
for the city folks has kept thousands 
of families from losing their homes.” 

Mrs. Hinson looked questioningly at 
her husband. He shook his head, smil- 
ed, and went out to his car. He still 
had time to see Dell before it grew 
too late. 

Dell greeted him warmly. “You 
know, Hinson, this has been a life- 
saver to all of you farmers, hasn’t it? 
We are working like everything to get 
our affairs in the bank straightened 
out so that we can apply for a national 
charter, but somehow or other we can’t 
get much help from the State Bank 
Examiner. It’s a fine mess! With a 
little help from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation our frozen assets 
would become liquid and we could pay 
off every dime to our depositors.” 

“In other words, until I pay that 
mortgage, Linus is going to hold what- 
ever whip hand he has over you, eh?” 
Hinson’s jaws tightened. “I just came 
by with a check for $600, thinking 
maybe that would loosen things up.” 
“'m afraid not,” said Dell. “You 
see, it’s purely a personal fight and 
Linus never forgives nor forgets. 
You’ve crossed his path twice and he’s 
out to get you!” 

‘“He hasn’t got me yet,” promised 


REALLY? 
He—Girls are better looking than men. 
She—Why, naturally! » 
He—No, artificially. 


HELP WANTED? 


: He—Would you cry for help if I tried to 


kiss: you? 
‘She—Do you really need any help? 


4 WHAT THEY MISS 
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“How 


“The sun never sets on the British Em- 


Bite,” said the Englishman, proudly. 
unfortunate!” remarked the 
erican girl. “At home we have such 


lovely sunsets.” 
z 


; MERGER NEEDED - 

“I wish our bank could get on its feet 
*nongh to stop sending back our checks 
Marked ‘No funds’,” said the bride to her 
d. “A bank that hasn’t got enough 


















9 oye on hand to pay a $4.27 check ought 
» be merged and put on a sound basis.” 


‘i THROWING THE BULL 

Now, girls,” said the restaurant mana- 
ti I want you all to look your best to- 
i Add a little dab of powder to your 
hai 


ke and take a bit more care with your 
r, 


m . 
Something special on?” asked the head 
SS. 











No,” informed 
§ tough.” 


the manager. “The 


wt sh vt 
PICKIN’S 


me ‘lone, but law me!! dat ’oman ain’ 
nevuh lef nothin’ ’lone!! 


w’en dat fiddle ’gins fuh t’ mek music 
dey sho do be sin in mah feets!! 


Hinson. “Goodbye, Mr. Dell. I'll try 
to get back to see you in a few days.” 


(Concluded next month) 


Milk for the Layers 


T.. PAYS-‘to 
with plenty 


th 
sh, wt 


provide the layers 
of milk during the 
summertime. Poultry demonstrations 
conducted by the Texas Extension 
Service show that July egg production 
for flocks receiving no milk was 12.7 
eggs per hen as compared with 13.1 
eggs with a %4 supply of milk, and 
14 eggs for flocks to which “plenty” 
of milk was fed. Almost enough milk 
is not enough. Quite often when there 
is some milk but not enough, poultry- 
men depend too much on it, often not 
adding the little additional meat scrap 
that is needed. Milk certainly pays for 
itself and is valuable in decreasing the 
cost per dozen eggs. 


No Chicks Next Two Months 


ATCHERIES will not operate 

during July and August. Most 
of them close anyway during these two 
months, but the hatchery code calls 
for the closing of all this year. Those 
who ordinarily buy baby chicks during 
these two months will have to post- 
pone their purchases until September. 
It is believed, however, that this tem- 
porary closing will best serve the in- 
terests of all concerned. 


Small Farms Our Mainstay 


NOTE your letter on commercial- 

ized farming in the United States. 
This is a curse to our nation and has 
been a curse for the last ten years. 
When you break down the small home 
farms you have degraded the civilized 
nation of America in pride and char- 
acter. 


I would also eliminate the tax burden 
from the small home farm. This coun- 
try as a nation morally and financially 
should not think of such a thing as tax- 
ing a small home owner. Who should 
pay the tax? The ones that make the 
money should pay the tax. 


D. COOPER. 
Marion County, Alabama. 


Hambone’s Meditations 
By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1934, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





I keeps tellin’ ole ’oman ?’ leave 


Dey’s plinty ’ligion in mah heart, but 





Three generations of women have 
insisted on BALL Jars, Caps and 
Rubbers for all canning purposes. 

This can only mean that BALL 
quality leads today, as it led 50 
years ago. Grandmother, Mother 
and Daughter have all found that 
BALL Jars are the safest, surest 
and most economi- 






































cal home canning equipment. Mil- 
lions of home canners today will 
tell their daughters tomorrow that 
BALL Jars are the best. 

There is a BALL Jar for GLASS TOPS 
every canning need. Buy wasdn jars 
only BALL Jars for the 
best results. The name 
BALL is blown in the 
glass. 





THE BALL BLUE BOOK. Mail coupon below with leaflet from a 
box of Ball Jars and get this book of 284 recipes FREE or send 10c. 





CAPS aud 
RUBBERS 


Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


Please send me one copy of the latest edition of the 
BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing— 


(] One Ball Jar Carton 
Enclosure, or 


City .. 






PF-7 


( Ten cents in coin (Check 
the one sent) 








Free For Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever 
keeps you sneezing and snuffing while your eyes 
water and nose discharges continuously, don’t 
fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method, No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 


aged, do not abandon hope but send to- 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 


Frontier Asthma 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


and Hay Fever 


If you have suffered for a life- 


Co., 475-T Frontier Bldg., 








at ¥% today’s value. We want you to know about 
our Fine Line of Beauty Aids and Accessories. 
So we’re offering you this dandy-handy StyleQueen Com- 


pos fora 

mitation Leather Compact, with mirror.Medium red cake 
songoans flesh color cake 
ue,50c. A compact you’ il 
Order by No. 264 FE21388, and send only 10c and 
3c extra for postage. 


in. Ou 
Apparel, included with each new customer’s order. 
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Queen 


} Today’ SO Vive 


y Thechance of alife-time to 
get the compact of the hour 








next-to-nothing”’ price. test k Style, 
wder; two puffs. Today’s val- 
proud to show your friends. 


Get this special introductory 
r sensational cut-price sale book of Family 











Learn to Play 
Piano, Organ,Violin A’ BR IEIF, 


To prove how quick 
and easy our modern 
method of teaching is we 
will send a typical lesson 
absolutely free to any 
child or grown-up who 
would like to become a 
5 musician. Our home 
A study course is complete, 
the most successful that we know of in Amer- 
fica. Lessons are conducted with individual in- 
structions and recitations at the mere price of 
service, supplies and mailing. We have thou- 
sands of accomplished graduates and students. 
You will not be disappointed. Send for the free 
lesson today. Address American College of 
Music, 1368 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 


Next time you 
buy calomel. 
ASK FOR 


\s 
The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure. 





10+ and 25% 











How Do 


YOU JUDGE 


QUALITY 


When YouBuy 
Steel Sheets or 


Wire Fence? 


wt nin 


N°tT by looks—all steel sheets 
and wire fence look alike, or 
nearly so. Not by the test of 
time—you haven’t the time for 
the test. But you can be sure 
of getting quality when you buy 
proven brands—the products of 
established manufacturers of na- 
tionally known standing. 


AMERICAN 


WIRE FENCE 


TENNESSEE 


STEEL SHEETS 


Are Manufactured in the South 
by the South’s Largest and Old- 


THE YOUNG FOLKS 


T AVE you been looking for games 
especially for the hot days? 
For 3c we'll be glad to send a long 
list of “Outdoor and Picnic Games” 
with easily understood instructions 
on how to play each, also suggestions 
and helps for your next club meeting. 
Write Young People’s Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at your 
nearest office. 
Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. Have you read that story about 
a farm golf course on page 5? If 
you'd like to build one in your fath- 
er’s pasture we shall have available 
additional instructions on constructing 
greens, fairways, locating greens, se- 
lecting hazards, setting up a par, etc. 


My Biggest Thrill 
(First Prize Letter) 


T WAS a bright and sunny day in 

May, 1926, with a gentle breeze blow- 
ing. I was a “cotton-topped” boy of 
eight, with a sister ten and a brother 
six to help with any plan that I might 
propose. 

“Spring was in the air and I thought 
that nothing would be better than hav- 
ing a one-ring circus for the grown- 
ups in our family. 


I hastily made a visit to the linen 
closet and carried the largest sheet I 
could find out into the yard, to be used 
as the tent. Brother was rounding 
up our cats, and two of my dogs were 
already hitched to the red wagon in 
which was an abandoned orange crate 
to be used as a cage. 


Sister had ransacked the attic and 
came exclaiming over a pair of lace 
curtains, a derby hat, and a cane that 
she had found. She also had found a 
large ostrich fan. We found the sheet 
to be too small to be used as a complete 
tent, so we used it as sides only and 
left the top open. 


I donned the derby hat, gave my 
brother the cane, and did my best in 
dressing sister in a very queenly man- 
ner in the old lace curtains. We en- 
tered the tent and decided to rehearse 
before giving the main performance. I 
began beating two tin tops together 
with all my might, Brother led the 
dogs with their cargo of ferocious cats 
(tigers), and sister was dancing -in a 
very queenly fashion when things be- 
gan to happen. 

The cats began to shriek all at once 
and climb the sides of the crate which 
fell off the wagon with a loud smash! 
The cats gained their freedom and 
leaped to the sides of the tent. The 
dogs took chase and around and around 


the tent they circled! Sister was a 
mass of writhing lace curtains on the 
ground. The air was black with wasps 
buzzing angrily from the crate. 

I ducked under the tent just as 
Brother and Sister came tumbling 
over. There was a loud ripping sound 
and three cats came dashing out of the 
tent, followed by the dogs and the 
wagon and a long trailing mass of lace 
curtains. 

“Talk about wild animals!” exclaim- 
ed Sister as we surveyed the ruins. 


“Our animals will make a wreck of 
anything!” I said with a deep note of 
pride in my voice, and even though 
three little penny banks were shaken 
until empty to replace the torn sheet, 
the wrecking of the circus perform- 
ance was the most thrilling event I 
have ever experienced. 

W. THEO ELLIOT. 

Putnam -County, Georgia. 


How Many Do You Know? 


OUTH America is in a muddle. 

There are cities, countries, rivers, 
mountains, etc., to rearrange. Get your 
maps and score five for each one an- 
swered correctly. First we have MAIL, 
or Lima. 


11.A Boer tae DIN 


1. MAIL 
2. ABUSENO SIRE 12. A 
3. CU 13. eens ONE GROW 


RES 
4. VOTE NO DIME 14. P 
5. SON. SAT 15. SEDAN 
6. COAL DOOR 16. IL ZARB 
7. GENTINARA 17, OR A DUCE 
8. HICLE 18, A LOMBICO 


9. O SUN I CAN 19, AN AUIG 
10. COB A ROD 20. A GOAT SIN 


VICTOR HAMNER. 
Fannin County, Texas. 


And Were They Thrilled!! 


HRILLS and thrills—comic, scho- 
lastic, ghostly, dramatic, hunting, 
life-saving, farming! What a range 
the young folks’ letters did show! A 
number of the stories will appear in 
August and later issues. Second prize 
went to L. B. Davis, of Mississippi, 
third to Myrtle Armour of Louisiana. 
Honorable mention goes to Bealle 
Thompson, Eudell Pollard, Elston 
Blair, Mary Herring Bailey, and 
Reginald Garrick of Alabama. 
Next month we shall also print the 
best list of farm history “highspots.” 


South America Re-arranged 


11. Trinidad 
Buenos Aires . Amazon 
Sucre 13. Georgetown 
Montevideo . Peru 
Santos . Andes 
Colorado . Brazil 
Argentina . Ecuador 
Chile . Colombia 

. Asuncion . Guiana 

. Cordoba . Santiago 


Lima 
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Great for quick relief 


horse. Apply 


STRAINS | 


Horse Works 


Strains, sprains, swell- 
ings—don't let them lay up 
foLekole Mol fom Volteld stiats) 


relate Maley a= 


keeps working because it never blis- 


ters. For cuts, galls, »boils 


ho | 


fine antiseptic to aid healing. 


Little goes far. 
$2.50 


Economical 


Large bottle 


USE 


ABSORBINE 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


v5 $10: DAY! | 


Amazingnewplan! Nomoney needed! 
I want an — alert man in 


your town 


r this splendid 


suit. I'll pay , +e it: you follow my 


easy plan.Choose 


from fine woolens, 


tailored to your measure. Just show 
it to your friends—tell them about 
it. You can make up to $10.00ina 
day this easy way, representing.na- 
tionally famous tailors. Sensational 
new plan can bring you big money 


—easy 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED—NO | 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 
Anyone candoit. Experience not necessar: 
man wants most wonderful | tallest 
values in America. Amazing low price means 
‘ou with- 


year ‘round income for 


out canv: assin and amazing ing chance to get 

your own sui 

SEND FOR FREE ACTUAL SAMPLES! 
nd complete .aeherate demonstrating sam jes 


mone ~getling plang, “This is y: 


you. 


ton 


cost, and teste : 
. Don”: t Tet anyone ahead of | 
eat once. ihe i pay a 


an begii di 
today for complete sae taes: ane rc i 
. G -823, 


Write 
FREE SUIT details, — post card or letter toH. raves, Pres, 
-Field Co 1300 _W. 





Zaluiiiow wells Mee Al kel 
m Month for Merely§ 
His Spare Time Hours§ 


U 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year oldfarm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. Attera tiie ex- 
periones, he sol 

Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
Shade T: 


to be ELBERT MERRELL 

paid $199.61 incash. North Carolina — 

and awarded 4 Special Valuable Weeke 

ly Sales Prizes. | in addition—ALL IN 
SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us a Let us eae you the 
ae Opportunities that ou our Huge Advi 
Cam aching 52.0 000 


reac. ers . 
homes. our . Get or - 
osition iin Soe en H PAID Haunt Be 


work is healthful, pleasant and PR ; 
Eye one puedghoes Rens you tos a PLY i 

Address Box S. W. id 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES Z 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 119 Years — 





He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this 
why not mail this one yourse! 


! STARK NURSERIES PF-7-04 
Box S.W. 42 Louisiana, Mo. 
e how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


t 
EACH "WEEK talking to friends and 
about t Stark Trees, ‘Snrube, etec., INN MY S 


est Steel Producing Company. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
and RAILROAD COMPANY 


General Offices, Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


UNITED STATES 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
STEEL CORPORATION 





. ' 
‘ Name 
If you have an opportunity to learn life-saving methods this summer at scout, 4-H, a 
x F, F. A. camp grab it, as this 4-H group is doing. You never know when 
that knowledge may be Bove § 














4 Sh oe RYE: 8 oo canumsanbed State. ----- 


























4-H CLUBBERS MEET HERE 
Mt. Carmel Proud of Building 


OULDN’T you like to have a 
club house like this for your club 

or your community? 
- The Mt. Carmel 4-H Club, Walker 
|Gounty, Georgia, dedicated it in April 
ith a beautiful candle lighting cere- 
ony and now proudly call it their 





The interest in community develop- 
mt has grown from six 4-H club 
1 members early in 1931 with little 
rest among the parents, to a mem- 
rship now of 39 boys and girls—and 
of their parents codperating, says 
fate Club Leader G. V. Cunningham. 


"In their first year the six club girls 
out to improve the room in which 
ir meetings were held. A pie sup- 

per netted $75. Then at the very next 

meeting one member asked, “Why 
t build a club house of our own?” 
That set the other members to think- 

Pimg and the money was deposited in 

ithe bank. Followed then a play, a 

|} trip to Polk County to see one of their 

club houses to arouse enthusiasm, a 

Thanksgiving program to which par- 

‘ents were invited and club house plans 

discussed, a building committee, a 

‘| house raising, another play, a supper, 

an finally the dedication. 

| Why shouldn’t Mt. Carmel club 

“members be proud of their club house? 

| For three years with the constant help 

{and encouragement of their home 

‘agent, Miss Mary Ida Fincher, they 

‘} worked for it, and stuck to the job 

q inti] it was finished. They haven’t for- 


GETTING SUMMER 


7 TJERE in southern Florida, laying 
#42 hens have a tendency to close 
‘their laying season about the time the 
fourist season closes. Then is when 

they should begin to receive a little 
F} Special attention to convince them that 
| their job is a year around proposition. 


‘| The greatest enemy of summer pro- 
‘} duction, I believe, is fat. The best 
i | Way I have found to overcome it is 
Dy working out a feeding plan that has 
Sotten results in my own flock. 
“The past three summers my back 
ard flock of White Leghorns has av- 
ed a 50 per cent production all 
bugh the summer months and molt- 
“Season. When the first hot days 
l€ and my hens begin to slow up in 
ction, I cull closely and sell all 
have not given a good account 
themselves during the winter 
When culling, I put the hens 
nat are too heavy in a separate pen 
mM-cut down on their grain. 
during the summer months I 
w€ my hens often and keep a 
€ watch on the abdomen. When 
is to thicken and feel tight, in- 





-Gainesville and 


gotten either all those who helped to 
make it a reality. 

Now when a club meeting, commu- 
nity meetings of other types, or re- 
creational gatherings are to be held, 
they know they have a place. 


Told to Prepare for Future 


é Siew annual short courses for club 
boys and girls of Florida, held at 
Tallahassee during 
June, were attended by nearly 600 mem- 
bers and proved of outstanding value. 
The 4-H members were urged to con- 
tinue to prepare themselves for the 
future and be ready to take advantage 
of improved conditions in agriculture 
when they arrive. 

Anna Bell Jameson, Polk- County, 
was chosen the state’s healthiest 4-H 
girl. Marjorie Morrison, Alachua 
County, won the bread making con- 
test, Margaret Alford, who represented 
Florida at the National Club Camp in 
Washington, the dressmaking contest, 
while Betty. Reed of Jefferson County 
took first honors in canning. 

The prizes in greatest demand at the 
boys’ course were the three scholarships 
to the College of Agriculture given by 
the State Bankers’ Association. Valued 
at $100 each, these have greatly helped 
deserving boys to get started in col- 
lege the last eight years. The win- 
ners this year were Herman Young- 
blood of Okaloosa, G. T. Huggins of 
Alachua, and Marcus Williams of 
Lake County. j. FE. COOPER. 


EGGS IN FLORIDA 


By RUBY SELF, Dade County 


stead of loose and pliable, over the 
lady goes into the reducing pen, and 
goes on a diet. 

There are no set rules as to the ex- 
act quantity of feed to give. I am 
guided entirely by the condition of the 
hens. If they are being fed too much, 
they will be lazy and sluggish, and lay 
perhaps twice a week. When fed too 
little they get too light and don’t lay. 
When getting the right quantity of 
feed, their combs are full, waxy, and 
red. They have a keen appetite, make 
frequent trips to the oyster shell, have 
a busy cheerful disposition—and lay. 

In summer I feed a wet mash en- 
tirely, and give it to the hens fresh 
twice a day. Early in the mornings I 
feed a few oats that have been soaked 
overnight. Late in the afternoon they 
get grain, only as much as they will 
clean up greedily in a few moments. 

Of course, supplying plenty of fresh 
water, oyster shell, charcoal, and grit, 
and keeping the hens and their quar- 
ters free from vermin, is an old story. 
We have all learned that we can’t ex- 
pect eggs unless we do these things. 


‘J hear your barn burned 
the other day.”’ 

“Yes, and I wouldn’t 
have a roof over my head 
if it hadn’t been for the 
telephone. I called. Dave 
and he got busy on the 
line and rounded up a 
bunch of men in a hurry. 

They saved the house, but the shingles were charred—it came 
that near burning!’’ 

This conversation shows how closely a farmer near Craw- 
fordsville, Iowa, came to losing his house from the same fire 
that burned his barn. Only the hurried telephone call brought 
help in time. 

In emergencies—fire, theft, accident, illness—you turn to 
the telephone. It sends your urgent voice to doctor, veteri- 
narian, friend and neighbor. In the regular routine of life, 
you use the telephone in many different ways. You call for 
market news and for hands in haying season. It keeps you in 
touch with relatives and With the children when they are away 
from home. Its help and convenience are almost indispensable. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Only Wheeling Fence is made of genuine Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY fence wire. This wire of unquestioned dura- 
bility is a product of our own mills and is made expressly 
for Wheeling Fence manufacture. And all this company’s 
galvanizing experience of over forty years makes possible 
the unstinted pure zinc coating that protects every inch 
and every rod of Wheeling Fence from atmospheric 
corrosion. Here are combined better metal 

and heavy galvanizing with the 

finest of loom workman- 

ship. The result 

is tough, live 

fence that 


will stand up through the years and 
make your fence investment profitable. For 


there is Wheeling Lead Coated Fence —lead coated 
over the galvanizing. Sold through dealers everywhere. 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


ROOF RIGHT THIS TIME — USE 
HEAVY ZINC COATED 


asec: Channelarai 
neldrain Roofing, made Vain 
of COP-R-LOY with 


extra heavy pure zinc AEO.U. CPOE, 
coating assures real roof protection. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO DES MOINES 
oIT COLUMBUS, OHIO RICHMO 


Fire-proof; leak-proof; 
lightning-proof and 
trouble-proof. This pat- 
ented roofing makes 
your roof last longer and cost you less. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY ST. LouIS 
ND BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 


DETR 







































































































































This 
Alabama, 
edit 


ons 


is our 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgta, 
It will pay many advertisers to use 


ow. 


and Florida 
as per list be 





“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Seli’’ 


abbreviation, and whole number. 
tive 
preferably a banker and a local busine 38 acquaintance. 


other 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name 
references, 


and address 


two ko 








Od 
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Cabbage, Tomato, Sweet Potato Plants--75e thousand, Address, L, A. Niven, Garden Editor, Progressive é i . ——— 
Sweet and Hot Pepper—$1.25 thousand. Schroer Plant Farme Ruralist, Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis. ; Educational : 

Farms, Valdosta, Ga. : aa IREREE ieicamnaoees rn oy : Used Correspondence Courses and Books—Sold, rent- 
> 6 ave eo Ane ERS RE als PS Oe EY Turnips = Weeds, Rants, Recto mania for cash by large —_ ed, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. (Courses bought.) Green I 

Wakefleld and Dutch Cabbage, Heading Collards. Siteiaain: Sanaky tae Ee tn min tak Ammer mpi 7. ontinental Agency, Dept. 5, Box 1, Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. Free folde: 
Tomatoes—%0c thousand, delivered. Calvin Garrett, Finest grown. Pound, 35c; 5, $1.50; 10, $2.75. Post- = _ me 
Route 1, Gainesville, ja. pee! Po ___ paid. Dealers, write. Buchanan’s, Memphis, ‘Tenn. Feed Grinders 
En PE ESI SE ROS *ilard PL = Agents—Salesmen “Jay Bee’? Hammer Mills Grind Every Feed Grown— 

Leading Varieties Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants Weiset tee < . as an 1, ete. War V 
90¢ per 1,000, mailed; 50c thousand, express collect. Watermelon Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- Ae Morass He oats, hed eat ee ered, Dbey 
L. A. Crow, Oakwood, Ga, Early Market Queen—Earliest, Sweetest Watermelon series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. hapa ite, Low Ohatatinge ane tinkaen png Big capaclty ms 
i 3 e merge ry ~  Known—Ripens 60 days from planting. Five dozen seed, apes age 4 Reepnersnnteanne 5 < HP. Ss 1 si Y 1 the “J Bee It 2 

Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00; 106, coin; ne, 50 lam T ca: Make Products Yourself — Formula Catalog Free. er H. everal sizes. You need the “Jay ‘ 

8,000, $2.50. Eggplants, Pepper—-200, 50c; 500, $1.00. je, coin; ounce, 50c. William Thornton, Jesup, Ga. Kemico, B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. saves you feed bill money. Write today for feeding facts & 
Gordon Plant Co., Gordon, Ga. ns —— deme me, “a at B. Sedberry, Inc., 37 « Your Ne 
. : New W2shing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 2 » uf * Kiphart 

Mountain Grown Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Poultry and Eggs free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago, ee Bt 
Plints—200, 40c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00. All assorted. Grave Markers Two Cry: 
Tennessce Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. Baby Chicks 100 Blades, 55c; Shiving Cream, 444c; Toothpaste, 12.00, Beautiful Victoria Granite Grave Markers— Photoshop, 
—__—- os Clover Valley Chicks—The best you can buy. Always 4%¢: List 200 items Free. Mayo; Richmond, Va. $12.00, Beautiful Victoria Granite arate teed. 

Stone Tomato, Heading Collard, Wakefield Cabbare— iabl rey rl Vi il e eo tte i ; on ry 4 Full size; lettered free; Lee oye paid. uaran' Hand Co 
95c thousani, delivered; 10,000 lots, $7.00, collect. emaer Tene alley oultry arm, OX » 1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Toiletries — Gt#nite Arts, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska. Colorgraph - 
Pine Hill Plant Company, Gainesville, Ga. sey, 5 Agenis — Undersell stores. Free catalog. Jobbers, “fio. 40, Fr ight Paid — World’s Bi i M —_ 

Started Chicks and Pullets—Brown Leghorns; some J-504 8. Crawford, Chicago eulan “aon ae oe talog ~ Two Enl 

Summer P lente —C: abbage, Collards, Tomatoes, ~ Pep- othiove: Mandy naw daoee tal hick ar Bont, sid Bargains—Sat sfaction guaranteed. Tpnthslonss bir cents. Maj 
per, Kagplinis— 200, 50e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. dicts shoals Hatchery, Florencs, Alabama. — Agents Wanted—To sell our Highest Quality Hair Free. Granite and Marble Company, Oneco, Flor —— 
Postpaid. Lewis ton ‘Plant ‘Farm, Lewiston,’ Ga. ‘ baton tat alates st isa ey Dressing. Large can, 25c. Hand’s Manufacturing Co., Grindin Developin. 

~~ BP. O. Box 20, Cleveland, Ohio. NRA. 

Plan Cabbage, Collards, Onions — 1,000, 75e; Leghorns We Specialize on Grin ae es Safety Razor = 
10,000. 30. 00, ‘Tomatoes, $1.00; Peppers, $2.00; Pota- White Leghorn Pullets. Drumm Egg Farms Colored People—Big Money—Sell New Hair Straight- yades, Clippers, Shears Birmingham Grinding + 2 Reprir 
tous, $1.25, Chorles Plant _Farm, Franklin, | Va. Hattiesburg 7 ‘. * ener — Upwards $25.00. Free case offer. Valmor, Works, Birmingham Ale: - “Negative, 2: 
—— = pie tans Collard, rR Ship : 5249-PF Cottage Grove, Chicago. of : : ——— 

Leading Varieties Cabbage, Collard, and Tomato— - Bbiniae ewe to lati mone ; ilms Der 
ped promptiy—90c thousand ; 10 thousand, $6.50, de- tame Also. ns Pectin een ene. Sells Like Hot Cakes — Big Profits — New Laundry Help Wanted—Female ~—2e, coin, 
livered. Green Valley Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. Mrs, E. F. Jones, Gallatin Tennessee. Soapflakes—Perfumes clothes lastingly, when washing. * 14.00 Weekly —— 

Blan Made ‘ is de cas Territory given. Sonset Laboratories, Lynbrook, N. Y. Special Work for Mothers Who Need Give Films De 

Million Tomato and Lettuce Plamte--O00, 75e; 1,000, at Once-—No canvassing, experience, or investinent, largement 
$1.25, postpaid; 5,000, $8.75, 0 F: ollect. os peeked, Incubators Free Samples and Sample Case—Two Complete Lines ress size. Dept. A-47, Harford Frocks, Cincinnad, Wi 
basket free. Dilmus Waldrip, Gainesville, Georgia Buckeye’s Used Incubators Are BF rgains!—Act be- for White and Colored—Write for full details and sam- 2 —— 

fore they are gone! Buckeyes and other standard makes. ples. Keystone Laboratories, Dept, KPF-11, Memphis, Special Employment for, Married Women — Rolls Dev: 

Fresh Cabbage and Collard Plants Now Ready Capacities: 2,000 eggs and up. You profit by buying Tennessee. weekly and your dresses Free representing nreatment. , Se: 
Postpaid: 500, 65c. Collect: 1,000, 70c; 3,000, $1. 80. from Buckeye because used incubators can save you known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. No invet 1030, . South 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lumpkin Plant €o., Lucedale, money on cost and freight. Postcard brings information, Start Your Own Bargain Store Business—Tremendous Send your dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. . 
Mississippi. The Buckeye Incubator Company, 2323 East 67th St., La be ha 7. and weed, acting. Everything - Cincinnati, Ohio. ger Pecial 7 

, seen 4 plied arge age catalog free. Publix, 568-TG . ~ be; 

Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabb ge Glerpinnn, Onto Roosevelt, Mites e ™ Your Own Hosiery Free and up to $20.00 weekly & Lia 
Plants, Stone Tomatoes, and Collards—$1.00 thousand; Pi ap start. yer ga Fe page paoraget 
10 thousand, 75c, delivered. G. EB. Waldrip, Gaines- $2.00 Hourly with New, Scientific Cream that mends Newest Snag-Proofed hosiery which doubles wear. fo _ Colored 
ville, Georgia. Livestock all cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and ™endous market. No money or experience oes Dept. and Printed. 

~-UneEENEEE™ perenne iran thread. Stinds Jaundering. Free sample. Sew-No-More  Ples hosiery Free. American Hosiery Dany, LaCr, 

Tomato, Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore; Heading Col- Duroc-Jerseys Co., Dept. Y-860, Cincinnati, Ohio. A-70, Indianapolis. 
lards 5 ee baa es heures i oo Durocs—Bred Gilts, Pigs—Registered: guaranteed —_— Trial Ofte 
livered; 10,000, -50, collect. , aldrip, appa Soest : 7 Spies Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Catalog W. nt! 
Flowery Branch, Ga. Fisher Brothers, Sharon, Tennessee, f holilSynsis,.; Commotion.” Vextracta, ote, Mane singe Help \ anted—Male os a prints, 

. are—~ , , £." money selling your friends »nd neighbors. Clyde et This Free!—A salesmanship training 4 
) Fi 
pent Lap. ee June, Sowa Marobe. cyitanitersy, nur, Baars. Sired by, Mizacle., Warld’s Goluna Chemical Coy Dept. P's Memphis: Wenn. "Send curd for particulars, yon Hf, Bolton, Pati Ik 

one, Baltimore ma 0, Cabbage-Collards, Charlesto ‘ ie B hed a : } i 
Cabbage—300, 60c; , 200: $1.50 thousand; postpaid, “ble. Huie Brothers, College Park, Ga Men or Women!—Look After Local Coffee and Tea Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to 
E. A. Hayes, Buford, E Route—Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- ville. Let us train you to be an expert @ 
~ ——_——-— —- ssex ties. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. mechanic and help you get a good job. 

Tomato Plants for Summer and Farly Fall—Fresh Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, S»rdis, Ga. Pay starts immediately. Bright future Blair Labora- is small. No negroes taken. For free bvoklet, 
grown, hard to blister. 500 for 60 cents; 1,000 for tories, Dept. P-24, Lynchburg, Va. Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Temi 
$1.00." Summer Cabboge and Collard Plants—75 cents H hi ——————_—— 
thousand. Moss packed. Colony Plant Co., Fitzgerald, amps. Ires Stop Worrying About Money!—TI’ll start you with a Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with DI 
Georgia. Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala. regular weekly route supplying our famous teas, coffees. line 5¢ and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter 
br aaa spices, extracts to steady consumers. Routes pay up to Plays: Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs. FH } 

Bermuda Onton Plants, 50c thousand; Collards, 50c; Poland-Chinas $37.50 a week. Write Albert Mills, Route Manager, Cement; 79 different items, many new, exclusive. 
Cabbage, 50c; Porto Rico Potato, 50c; Tomato, 50c; 4555 Monmouth, Cincinnsti, Ohio. to 125% profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog 

uby King Pepver, $1.00. Pay when received. Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, Procopax, Dept, 105-Z, 1956 S. Troy, Chiergo, | 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. Sevierville, Tenn. Agents—Smash go prices! Santos Coffee, 12c pound; % 

- 4-ounce Vanilla, 8%c; $1.00 size Tonic, 14c: 60c size H pee 

Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants—Leading Va- Guernseys Shampoo, 8%c; 100 sticks Chewing Gum, 12c; Christ- oney ‘ 
rieties—$1.25 thousand, mailed: 75c¢ thousand, express- mas Cards, 21 in box, 14e. 150 other bargains. Experi- Twelve 10-pound Pails Pure Fresh Tanke ee 
e€1; 50,000, $35.00; 100,000. $65.00. Shipped promptly. For Sale—Registered Guernseys, Margery C. Ritchie, ence unnecessary. Write, Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, by prepaid freight, $10.00. Sample, lic. H 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. Biloxi, Miss. Missouri. Natchitoch Louisi 















































ici 25e. Prompt service. Work guaranteed. Individual at- 
Insecticides tention to each picture. Janesville Film Service, C-4, 

“pickle-Toe’’ Roach Powder—Rids home of roaches. Janesville, Wisconsin. 

pig can, prepaid, only 35c. Send stamps. Empire pear 

Femical Company,, Sylacauga, Ala. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two Beautiful Double 

— Weight Professional Enlargements with each roll de- 

M chi veloped, 25 cents. Perfect Film Service, Box 668, 
ADS a inery LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, Wood Saws. Turner 
ore dig- Mfg. Company, Statesville, N. C. Kodak Finishing that Satisfies—Velox Quality Prints. 
ates per ——_—— Send us one roll and you will be surprised at the re- 

Best Engine Power Steel Hay Press—$250.00. Lest sults. Old pictures Copied and Refinished. Kodak Re- 

wer steel hay press, $125.00. Write for cuts pairing. Roll films developed, 10c per roll. Velox 

horse po y D: 

MOOK and detailed information, Martin Manufacturing Co., Prints, 4c, 5c, and 6c each. Bend us a trial order. 

Fitzgerald, Ga. Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, la. 

cial Bargains—Alternating and Diet Ro a . 
business ipeserstors— Horse alternating motors, $12. Many zs Pocket Radio F 
yays your others. Electrical Surplus Company, 1885 sStiwaubes 3 Pocket Radio, $2.00 — Order immediately, ¢c.0.d. 
‘les year ‘Avenue, Chicago, Catalog, 10c. Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 
1 credit — = s 
uneeeet 9 Of Interest to Women Publications 
a pi ‘ Nothing 3 !—Low E s—Need Money? — Details, Sample — Dime. 
or i Order!—Clething! Household Goods !—Lowest Farmers—Need y ‘ p 
feted me Write for prices, illustrations, any articles oyer, Box 241-A, Milton, Pa. 
oo needed. Ross Burnes, Rome, Ga. ‘It Pi 
ished 45 Crochet Yarns — All Kinds — Smooth staple twine, F P is C Quil int ae stpaid. Variety 
rd : pound cones, 5c; long staple combed, $1.00; mercerized 8 our Decherd he rints—91.00, postpaid. ariety 
tles—you frochet, colors, $1.50; met tagged le 00 ; ciappit ool tores, Decherd, Tenn. peace 
‘stea: 00. Postpaid. Can supply dea ‘sl ‘arolina Sales 
beens epany, Box 344, Charlotte, N. Schools and Colleges 
0. W. 7 Men-Women, Age 18-50—Fntereste in qualifying ie 
ne wee", Old Gold Wanted future life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-$175 
iry. No Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Crowns, Bridges, ™onth; may secure valuable information free. ; Write, 
: a oo - i Ae receive cash by return mail. I pay more struction Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 
nat I refine into dental gold. Satisfaction guaran- - 
aoe shi pinent returned: Licensed by United States Spray Materials 
= eeeomen’. si Nera e: gers P mem Co., 1500 Buchanan’s Ethylene Chlorhydrin Will sprout new 
Hennepin Ave., 3 inneapolis, — Irish potatoes. Directions on each package. % pint 
‘ractors— ee treats two bushels, 60c; pint, $1.10; quart, $2.00; % 
Wrecking Cash for Gold Teeth, Jewelry, Watches—100% full gajion, $3.25. Postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
gold value paid day pepe Hepat bier agers 9 3 aes 
— 1 uaranteed or articles cheerfully returnec 
; ag oe i and Chicago Association of Commerce are Tobacco 
your references for honest dealings. Information free. Pos tpaid—Mellowed Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, 
ht-—Non: Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Leon Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 
ncitiona} Bldg., Chicago. 
1 battery = Postpaid—Good Red Leaf or Burley - Chewing, 10 
See Jay We Buy Old Gold and Sterling Silver—Send us your pounds, $1.20; Smoking, $1.00. S. Hamlin, Gleason, 
Nyx: accumulation of scrap gold, dental Crowns and Bridges, Tennessee. 
aid jewelry and silverware, broken or otherwise. Full 
allowances; prompt returns. Quotations furnished and Tobacco, Postpaid—Selected Red Leaf—Chewing, 10 
shipment held for your acceptance, if desired. ary pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00 Norman _ Jolley, 
Special— lished twenty years. Goldsmith-Leslie Co., 213 Peters Dresden, Tenn. 
or prices Bidg.,. Atlanta, Ga. —— 
m, Tne., Lhe ag a Redleaf — Mildext Fi: ane ainenten 8 
pounds, .00; Smoking, 10 ostpaic alter Crews, 
Old Money Wanted Dresden, Tenn. 

Old Money Wanted — Will pay Fifty Dollars for oor - ; 
large free nickel of 1913 with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). We 2 ee Pos ony abies f.-4 or | maney Pg 
Miss. pay cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large 5” pounds Uvewing, $1.00; DP e oe Sane 
= Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. Numismatic J. Usry, Fulton, Ky. 

Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. Tobacco—Postpaid, Guaranteed—24-30 inches cherry 
portunity P t Att red ———-, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Clyde 
well aten orneys Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 
lerland,” y' 
treenwood — Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. Postpaid—Mild, Redleaf, Good Quality, Guaranteed— 
Sherlock ur PRendotph. Dept. 382, Washington, 10 pounds Chewing, $1.30; Smoking, ‘ 00. Alf 
‘reas- Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 
y of All Cc lized — Patented or unpatented. _ 
of Song write, Adam Fisher Mtg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Postpaid, Guaranteed—28-inch, sweet, juicy, Redleaf 
yrano de Missouri. Chewing, 10 pounds, hee extra Smoking, $1.00. 
- books— Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
pt., Pro- Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
ningham, re P; yyer, Victor Building, Washing- Long, Red, Clean, Sweet, and Juicy Chewing Tobac- 
ord vee: ere wr . Lt Pigtag g  og — Smoking, $1.00. Post- 

- a paid. Jack Buckley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Practical Inventions Now Salable Before Patenting— — c a 

For information, write Chartered onncaiueeied 584 Bar- Postpaid—Speedy Shipment, Guaranteed—Long, Juicy 
Hickory rister Building, Washington, D Red Leaf—Good Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, 
$1.15. Harold Adams, Drseden, Tenn. 

Inventors—Small Ideas May Have Large Commercial 

Possibilities Write immediately for free book, ‘‘How fede NS Fee 30 Inches, Rich, Mellow, Juicy Red 
ill to Obtain a Patent,’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’? form, Leaf Chewing —10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. 
eo: Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free ek 3 perl Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

ms tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 5 

Adams Building, Washington, Cc. Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very best, 24-28 inch, aged, 
mellow. Chewing, 106 —. vs: extra Smoking, 
a $1.00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
Pea Sheller ae 
Nd," rent- 25 Tobacco——Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good Red Leaf, Bulk 
bought.) a Eee fraps — Semmes = St N F ase Sweetened—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.30; extra good 
older. J , i ee Smoking, $1.00. John Butts, Dresden, Tenn. 
crm Pension Attorneys Se ee 
veal, ete., War Veterans and Dependents Claims. a John H. White, Twists Free. Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn: 
\ Registered Pensi Attorney, Borger, PXas, 
— a So ‘8 : Tobacco, Postpaid — Long. Mellow Red Leat — Bulk 
oe sweetened. Guaranteed. Chewing, 10 pounds, -30; 
_ facts, Photo Finishing Smoking, $1.00. Walton Buckley, Dresden, Tenn. 
Hickory Your Next Roll Films Developed and Printed—30c. Red Air-cured Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.00; Mild Bur- 
Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala, ley Cigarette, pounds, 85c; Burley Scraps, 10 
- pounds, 75c. Guaranteed or money back. Pay postman. 
oli ge Stiple romans | with each roll. 25€. Yee Rogers, Clyde, N. C 
‘Ss: 4112-1 Oriole, Chicag 
emt 2 Kentucky’s Guaranteed Red Leaf Chewing or Mild 
mea Aa Leng row b= Each Roll — 25c. Mellow Smoking —10 pounds, $1.00. Double-bladed 
lorgraph-1, Dunning Station, Chicago. pocket knife, recipe Free. Kentucky Farms, Murray, 
Kentucky, 
“oo Two Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed Prints — 25 
*torida. fents. Mays Photo Shop, Box 870, LaCrosse, Wis. Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 aa $2.00. Smoking, 5 
eloping, Printing, Enlarging, Copying — Member pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, 
wha Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Birmingham, Ala. Sharon, Tenn. 
-y Razor 4 
Grinding 2% Reprints—25e. Film developed, two prints each Tobacco, Postpaid—Your choice rich redleaf or dark, 
“Negative, 25c. Skrudland, 4118-1 Overhill, Chicago. rich, strong leaf; full of fragrance. Chewing, 10, 
: $1.30. Best Smoking, 10, $1.10. Sidney Rogers, 
Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 Enlargements Jjresden, Tenn. 
» coin, Western Photo Service, GalesDurg, Illinois. 

i Postpaid, Guaranteed—Rich, mellow, bulk sweetened, 
Aig Films Developed—Any size, 25¢ coin, including two red juicy Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35: extra Smoking, 
nnati, 0. rgements. Century Photo Service. Box 829. $1.15. Recipe for chewing free. Mrs. Edd. Hamlin, 
ad @, Wisconsin. Route No. 3, Dresden, Tenn. 

— $15.00 
sma Rolls Developed and Fight Quality Prints—25e; re- Postpaid, Guaranteed—24-28 inches long, bulk sweet- 
4 ans, oe A enlargements, 25c. North Studio, ened. Best Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; best Smoking. 
~~ 1030, » Ou arolina, -15; _common Yhewing, -25; Smoking, -00. 
i Recipe Free. B. Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 
ae 4 Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
weekly be; yy bag oser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut : Barn-cared Tebsceo—Aged, mellow, Jong, om Red- 
trate » Sincinna 0. leaf. wing, ¢lean and well pressed, 10 pounds, 
ar. Te Colored Enlarger t with each roll of film developed 3-08. delivered, ~ jt one ig? uriee. Batis- 
Sam- e meni action jaranteed. ames ams, ma, Ga. 
ed. Nept. Md rinted, 25c. Quick service. LaCrosse Film Com- = ? 
‘ » LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Gena’ sae — bs ie Best Ae 
—— ewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, -00, or 5 pounds 
tg Offer—Roll films Garctepes correctly, 5c; high «pride of Dixie’ Cigarette Burley, roller and papers, 
1503 prints, 3c each. F. R. Photo Co., Dept. F, $1.00. ee box Sweet Plugs, manufacturing recipe, 
Lincoln Ave., Cincinnati, onto, flavoring. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 
nd a « Se ‘ond 





Hosiery 
Ladies’ Full Fashioned Hosiery—3 pairs, 
20. Chiffon or service weight. 

L. S. Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


lassified Ads 


postpaid, 
Guaranteed. Catalog 


Photo Finishing 


Films Developed—5c_per roll. Prints, 3e = 
for Special Bargain st. Photo 
Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke. Va. 


+ 





Ask 





Films Developed—2 prints of each “negative and en- 
largement. coupon, 25c. Negatives printed, only 2c each. 
Summers’ Photo Service, Unionville, Mo. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight pro- 





mg Pusetitet Silk Hose, 5 pairs, $1.00. 
jes, 10 pairs, $1.00; slightly imperfect. 


" tion guaranteed. *phritt ‘Hosiery Co., Lexington, N. 


Men’s 
Satisfac- 
Cc, 





—— 





fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaTrosse, Wisconsin. 

Roll Developed, 8 Prints, Oil Painted Enlargement, 





























































































































book ‘‘Fortune in Frogs’ tells how. Market waiting. 
Frog Canning Co., (160), New Orleans, La. 


= 





fe STERLING razor on 30 ds 
. Fine Any rial 
at , TIMORE. MD. 






















































































Kentucky’s Pride— 
sweet or 


Sve on Your Tobacco — Enjoy 
Home manufactured Chewing, 30 big 
natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra mild 
or natural, $1.00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 


Twists, 





Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list, also for buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 
Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns and 
receive cash by return mail. Tichest prices guaranteed. 
Old reliable firm; licensed by United States Government. 
Information free. Standard Gold Refining Company, 





















448 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Now You Can See the 


CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR 
at Unusual Low Cost... 


HERE is the opportunity of a lifetime to see the greatest ex- 
position in the history of the world—the Chicago World’s 






Fair. 


Progressive Farmer has arranged for its readers and friends 
special low cost tours of the great Century of Progress that as- 
sure an absolutely worry-free visit at a cost far less than a per- 
son would have to pay if he attended the Fair on his own. 


The coupon below will bring you free literature explaining 
he about these wonderful low cost tours of the Fair. 
today! 


Mail it 























The Heraldic Gateway, at the eels third Street entrance of the World’s Fair. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER TOURS 
of the CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR 


Progressive Farmer Tours of the 
Fair start on Monday of each week 
the Fair is open. This enables you 
to take advantage of the special low 
week-end railroad rates offered by 
the railroads into Chicago. Thus you 
can leave home Friday, Saturday, or 
Sunday, traveling at special low fare, 
and reach Chicago in time for the 
first day of the Tour starting the 
following Monday. 


The Fair is an event whose impor- 
tance, magnitude and beauty will as- 
tonish you, thrill you and please you! 
Don’t let this great historic occasion 
come and go without seeing it. See 
and enjoy the colossal Fair buildings 
—the amazing exhibitions of the 
world’s newest and greatest achieve- 
ments of a century displayed on a 
scale that dwarfs anything hitherto 
attempted ! 





Nothing 
to Worry 
You The Progressive 


Farmer Tours of the 
World’s Fair are arrang- 
ed and so carefully plan- 
ned that you are certain 
of getting a great deal 
more enjoyment from 
your visit. No hotels to 
hunt. «No wondering what 
to see, what to do or how 
to get where you want to 
go. From the minute you reach Chicago until you leave for home, everything 
is attended to for you by Tour Experts. All you need do is enjoy the Feir 
and all the other additional entertainment features of these wonderful tours. 





Heart of the Midway section of the World’s Fair. 


Special Features including a complete sightseeing trip of Chicago and a 
glorious night boat trip on Lake Michigan are a part of these fine tours and 
included in the one low cost which pays most all necessary expenses at the Fair. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Literature 


Now is the time to decide to go—and a Prgroeive Farmer Tour is the 
way to see the Fair. Mail coupon now for your free copy of illustrated liter- 
ature explaining everything. 










TOUR DIRECTOR, Progressive Farmer, 

Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, Alabama. | 
Please mail me your free illustrated literature about Progressive Farmer Tours of 
tne Chicago World’s Fair. | 
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“T)LEASE, Mister, I am a carpen- 

ter trying to get to Fayetteville 
where I think I can get a job. Won't 
you give me something to help me on 
the way?” 

So appealed a dejected-looking fel- 
low mortal as I was coming to my of- 
fice a few mornings ago. Not know- 
ing whether he was genuinely seeking 
work or only an impostor, I refused 
him and hurried on. But all day long 
between intervals of my work his face 
kept haunting me. ‘I could not put out 
of my mind the look of dumb entreaty 
that had registered in his eyes, the pa- 
thetic evidences of a losing battle with 
fate revealed in his manner. Here was 
a man who may have been in direst 
need of just one cheering act of kind- 
ness in a world which had robbed him 
of a job and perhaps of hope itself. He 
may have been as desperate at heart 
as another victim of the great depres- 
sion at whose house I called one eve- 
ning for the especial purpose of cheer- 
ing him but missed him, only to dis- 
cover next day that in surrender to an 
overpowering despair during the dark 
watches of the night he had decided 
that the burden of life itself was 
greater than his spirit could longer 
bear up under. 


Of course I hope that the fellow- 
mortal to whom I refused help the 
other day was neither so desperate as 
was this man nor so lacking in heroic 
courage to “carry on” in the face of 
difficulty. And yet the incident brought 
to mind the poem, “The Cry of the 
Age” by Hamlin Garland, that I read 
thirty years ago:— 

What shall I do to be just? 

What shall I do for the gain 

Of the world—for its sadness? 


Teach me, O Seers that I trust! 
Chart me the difficult main. 


Shall I wrench from my finger the ring 
To cast to the tramp at my door? 
Shall I tear off each luminous thing 
To drop in the palm of the poor? 
What shall I do to be just? 
Teach me, O Ye in the light, 
Whom the poor and the rich alike trust: 
My heart is aflame to be right. 


Unjust Suffering of the Poor 


But the face of the man to whom I 
refused help was not the only face that 
came to mind in this connection. 

I am reminded now of a toil-worn 
woman who all through her long life 
and every day that her strength per- 
mitted even since she reached the age 
of 80, has not only done all her house- 
work but has worked with her aged 
husband in the fields in order that they 
may maintain a bare existence. Now 
she has entered upon what will prob- 
ably prove to be her last illnéss, with 
only her aged husband to look after her. 
She has not only worked but has worked 
with real industry and economy for 
more than threescore years and ten. 
Yet to her for whom in her last days 
there should be the cheer and sympa- 
thy of a white-clad nurse and the com- 
fort of needed medical attention of 
which her poverty may now deprive 
her—to her the state and the social 
order that she served now offers noth- 
ing but the cold and humiliating char- 
ity of a poorhouse. 

I think of another home almost in 
sight of where I am now writing to 
which a preacher-friend of mine went 

about a year ago. This, too, was a home 
not of idle, shiftless, or dissipated folk, 


INTERPRETING THE WorLp’s NEws 


What Must Capitalism Do To Be Saved? 
By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 








Three Books and Three Paintings 


4 — 
erners. 


(July Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


books recently issued will, be of interest to all South- 
Two are published by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press: Culture in the South, a memorable symposium depicting 


all phases of present-day life, thought, and industry; and Birds of 
the South, by Charlotte Hilton’ Green, whose nature articles in our 


magazine so many readers remember with pleasure. 


The third 


book, Lamb in His Bosom, a delightfully vivid picture of Southern 
| country life, by Caroline Miller of Georgia, has just been awarded 
the Pulitzer prize as the best American novel of the year. 


And now about three masterpieces of art. 


For our own May 


| cover we had “Whistler’s Mother,” that wonderful painting of an 
| old-time Southern mother. This month we have a painting of one 
| of the most lovable little lads that any painter anywhere has ever 
put on canvas—and Thomas Sully, the artist spent most of his 
boyhood in Charleston and then lived for years in Norfolk and 
Richmond. For next month’s cover we shall reproduce the famous 


the ancient Latin poet—just painted by Gilbert White for the United 


States Department of Agriculture Building, Washington. ) 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| new mural—an idealization of country life as pictured by Virgil, 
| 
} 
{ 
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but a little home which the man and 
woman had bought for themselves by 
hard work and close economy. The 
minister found the. man wearing a 
pair of overalls, the woman a dress of 
the cheapest materials, and learned that 
they owned no other clothes and could 
not buy more because the home was 
about to be sold for taxes, and with all 
their self-denial they had been able to 
save only $6 of the $16 needed to save it. 


I think, too, of men and women who, 
when the great depression came, we 
had to drop from the payrolls of our 
own Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Company and while I am sure we sac- 
rificed more than most businesses do 
trying to keep all our workers em- 
ployed and to help those we were forc- 
ed to let go, I am still distressed that 
we have an industrial order that can- 
not provide a job for every human be- 
ing on earth who really wants one. 


Three Ever-Present Fears 


On last Sunday the pastor of the 
church of which I am a member thun- 
dered the anathemas of God against the 
selfishness of our capitalistic system. 
With something of the fierce indigna- 
tion against the unjust rich which 
flames with almost volcanic fury in 
the Epistle of James, he denounced 
the piling up of enormous fortunes for 
a few while the multitudes suffer for 


lack of security and comfort. Already, - 


to his way of thinking, the probable 
doom of our whole capitalistic system 
has been registered in some Divine 
handwriting on the walls of our tower- 
ing industrial structure :— 

“Mene, mene, tekel: thou art weigh- 
ed in the balance and found wanting !” 

Personally, I do not believe it is nec- 
essary to destroy our capitalistic system 
(by which is meant the private owner- 
ship and inheritance of property, as con- 
trasted with the communistic or gov- 
ernmental ownership of property) in 
order that we may find a fairer, gentler, 


more humane, and less barbarous way 
for human beings to live together. Sen- 
ator Borah has well said that man in- 
stinctively wants three things—some- 
thing to love, something to own, and 
something to believe—and so that the 
institutions of family life, private 
property, and religion are inborn with 
us and must endure. 
Senator Borah also believe that the 
institution of private property can be 
saved only by divorcing itself from 
the cruelties and iniquities that have 
been long practiced in its name. 

With this thought in mind we sum- 
mon all our readers to help fight for 
four reforms which we have advocated 
for nearly a score of years :— 

1. Old age pensions for all the aged 
needy. The South has had for years 
a limited form of old age pensions— 
pensions for Confederate veterans. 
Now the system needs only to be made 
universal, and Congress at its next 
session is amost sure to provide one- 
third of the money needed by any state 
if the state will raise the balance. 

2. “The equal right of every child 
born on earth to have the opportunity” 
not merely for the training of the mind 
in public schools but for the saving of 
the body—life and health—through 
adequate medical and hospital care. 

3. A job for every man or woman 
who wants one. 


4. A tax system that will exempt 
from all taxation at least $1,000 on 
the value of each home occupied by 
the owner. 


Justice and Mercy vs. Profits 


If capitalism so-called can be so 
purged of its cruelties to the old, to 
the sick, and to the unemployed, it can 
hold up its head and ask for an indefi- 
nite lease on life. 

The system of private property 
should be saved. We should hold out 
to every man an incentive or induce- 
ment to work and to save by giving 


But men like- 


him exclusive ownership of the fruits 
of his own toil. The hard working 
farm folk of the South do not believe 
that a man who will not work should 
be taken care of by the government or 
anything else. Idleness everywhere 
(including the idleness of those who 
inherit great wealth) must be made to 
hear and heed the decree of Holy Writ: 
“If a man will not work, neither should 
he eat.” No agencies of public wel- 
fare or anything else should coddle the 
shirkers, the deadbeats, the deliberately 
shiftless. What Theodore Roosevelt 
said about the Negro is a proper atti- 
tude toward everybody who asks for 
assistance: “Help him if he stumble- 
but if he lies down, let him stay.” 
But for all the old, for all the dis- 
eased, for all who earnestly wish a 
chance to work and earn and to have 
a decent American home, there must 
be a new sympathy and a new helpful- 
ness. I am sure that I speak not mere- 
ly for myself but for thousands of 
others who have some stake in the 
business life of America when I say: 
“T do not wish any longer to have to 
be a part of an industrial order which 
declares dividends for stockholders 
before it remembers the sufferings of 
the sick, the helplessness of the aged, 
the pathetic distress of the unemploy- 
ed, the praiseworthy desire of every 
right-minded husband and wife to get 
and keep a little home of their own.” 


For Economic Independence 


Unless the men of America who de- 
clare that they wish to save the insti- 
tution of private property show more 
wisdom and more mercy than did the 
Bourbons of ancient France, they may 
find as did the Bourbons themselves 
that they have sinned away their day 
of grace. But with government and 
business codperating to insure (1) old 
age pensions, (2) proper hospital and 
medical care for every sick person 
who needs it, (3) a job waiting for 
every person who wishes to work, (4) 
such reforms in our tax system as will 
help the poor get and keep homes, and 
(5) with all great incomes and great 
inheritances taxed adequately for the 
support of these reforms—with these 
reforms assured the American people 
will be glad to perpetuate the institu- 
tion of private property and to have 
reasonable rewards assured for all 
American industry and enterprise. 

On the first memorable July Fourth 
158 years ago the Liberty Bell in Old 
Independence Hall rang out the glad 
news of political freedom for the 
masses of our American people. But 
they have never yet achieved eco- 
nomic freedom. Through all the gen- 
erations a great part of them have 
lived under the domination and tyranny 
of what have been called “The Three 
Great Economic Fears”—(1) the fear 
of the loss of the job, (2) the fear of 
sickness with consequent impoverish- 
ment of the family or inability to 
provide needed medical and hospital 
attention for oneself or one’s loved 
ones and (3) the fear of an unprovided- 
for old age. If by July 4, 1936, Ameri- 
ca can work out a real program for 
freeing our people from these three 
great fears, we shall have achieved a 
new independence even more important 
than that which was so eloquently pro- 
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GOLDFISH 


HE story is told of a housemaid 

who, while cleaning the goldfish 
bowl, determined to give the brilliant 
little creatures the swim of their lives. 
She filled a tub half full of water and 
put them in it, while she sanitated their 
glass globed home. 

She was surprised that the fish did 
not enjoy their larger world. They 
seemed frightened at the immensity of 
the water, and swam about in a circle 
no larger than the little bowl to which 
they were accustomed! 


@ Are you a goldfish? Millions of 
us are. We get used to our little 
thoughts, our few neighbors, and our 
provincial ways of looking at truth. 
Then some revolution in human 
thought, some world war, comes along 
and thrusts us out into a larger and 
stranger world of social relationships. 
What do we do? We begin to sing, 
“Pull for the Shore, Sailor,” and 
praise the “good old days.” 

Good enough were the old days for 
their day, but too small for the modern 
world. This age of machines, rapid 
transit, and mass production has put 
civilization into a larger tub, and only 
avery few people are ever willing to 
even try to swim to the edge of the 
world tub! 


@ Do you remember how, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, the early disciples were 
dead set against allowing people of Gen- 
tile biood to share the gospel and the 
Hebrew traditions ? One glad day Peter 
went to a Gentile’s home, baptized, and 
laid his hands upon the heads of the 
entire family. He was shocked to find 
that the Spirit of God came upon them. 
Then he said, “Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons.” 
That truth is so vast that Christ's 
followers after 20 centuries have not 
explored its horizons. We keep to our 
little circle of race, nation, denomina- 


UCH floods of fine letters are com- 

ing to us on this subject that we 
present this month extracts from two 
letters—one from the Mid-South and 
one from the Southwest. 





Country Life in Texas 


LOVE our little church and the 
protracted meetings held out in the 
open. 

I love our rural mail route, the 
eager watching for the daily mail, the 
cheery honk of the carrier’s horn. 

I love our old country doctor who 
knows everything from the latest 
gossip to the newest remedy. 


And the village telephone “party 
line” that’s such a comfort and sucli 
a nuisance. 

The monthly visits of the home 
demonstration agent and the better 
methods she brings. 


_ Tlove the canning season, the camp- 
ing and fishing of summer, the hay- 
ing in the fall and the hog killing in 
winter. 


I love the babies on the farm—little 
human babies and baby calves, kids, 
Pigs, puppies, chicks, ducklings, and 
poults, 

To feed the faithful yard dog, to 
Pet the old family horse, and to watch 


the hop toad around the doorsteps at 
eventide. 


I love our rural school entertain- 
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HORIZONS 


A Farm Sermon—By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


tions, trying to corner an idea that is 
as large as the earth. 


@ I once bought a set of books from 
an old minister for a mere pittance. 
I asked why he priced them so cheaply, 
and he said: “I have lived my life, and 
the new knowledge in these books will 
spoil my old sermons.” 

Each day throws the magical witch- 
ery of morning over the world, and all 
that some housekeepers can think of 
doing with the sunlight is to pull down 
the shades to keep it out, while others 
throw up the shades and allow the 
blessed light to penetrate to the far- 
thest corners of their homes. 

It is much trouble getting used to 
new ideas. They are all revolutionary 
at first. When it was first suggested 
that the common people who do the 
hard labor and feed the race should 
have a fair share of the increased 
wealth, old Money Bags cried out, 
“Revolutionary !” Now the same group 
are trying to backfire the people's 
rights with the word “Communism.” 
The Kingdom of Heaven has always 
been near at hand, but we shall not 
see if so long as we insist upon falling 
down and worshipping our selfishly 
successful golden calves. 


@ After the crucifixion of Jesus, 
when all Jerusalem was filled with the 
subtle rumors of a newer day, Peter 
blinked his half-blind eyes and said, 
“T go a-fishing.” Fortunately for the 
world the Spirit of God thrust him 
out into the large tub, and he was brave 
enough to swim to the rim of the new 
world, dying to prove that he was wer- 
thy to live. 

Edwin Markham has written a line 
for everybody :— 

“He drew a circle that shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 


But Love ard I had the wit to win— 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 
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“COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE Most” 


ments, the community parties, and 

many more simple but satisfying pleas- 

ures that go with Southern country 

life. MRS. A. BROWN. 
Cherokee County, Texas. 


Summer in Mississippi 


| LOVE summertime in Mississippi. 

The alluring scents of cape jas- 
mine, rose, and honeysuckle. 

Bees humming in a white clover 
field, where children make clover 
chains. 

Cold water fresh from the well. 

Chinaberry trees, crape myrtle, and 
dwarf box surrounding old houses. 

The sun-distilled perfume of pe- 
tunias and poppies in the late after- 
noon, 

The smell of freshly-cut grass. 

The laughter and murmurs of young 
girls “primping” for “protracted meet- 
ing” nights. 

The fragrance of a cornfield at 
dusk, 

The quivering, luminous beauty of 
sunset. ° 

The aroma of cedar in the sun or 
rain. 

The shadows of trees on the win- 
dows of the village church. 

Cows resting in the deep shade be- 
side the pool. 

Whitening cotton fields in the burn- 
ing heat of an August afternoon. 

MRS. RUTH IVY DAVIS. 

Clay County, Mississippi. 











NEW TIRE 











SAVES LIVES 


... gives months of extra miles! 


New Goodrich Silvertown Only 
Tire That Gives You Golden Ply 
Blow-Out Protection 


AVE you ever had a blow-out 

speeding along at 40, 50 or 
faster? Have you ever lived through 
those sickening seconds when your 
car lurches wildly from the road to 
crash in spite of all you can do? 

It’s a risk no man should run—a risk 
no man hasa right to expect his family 
to run. Especially since Goodrich 
engineers have perfected the Life- 
Saver Golden Ply—the amazing inven- 
tion that makes the “safest tire ever 
built”’ 3 times safer from blow-outs 
at today’s high speeds. 


WHEAT INSIDE 
A TIRE CAUSES ag 














LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
RESISTS HEAT— 
PREVENTS THESE 









Due to high-powered motors and smaller 
wheels, the heat generated inside the tire is 
terrific. Rubber and fabric begin to separate. 
A tiny dlister forms. And grows—bigger— 
BIGGER —until BANG! A blow-out! To protect 
you, every new Goodrich Silvertown has the 
amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. This invention 
resists heat. Rubber and fabric don’t separate. 
Thus blisters don’t form inside the tire. The 
great, unseen cause of blow-outs is eliminated 
before it begins. 
Here’s proof! 

Racing daredevils tested out the Golden Ply 
at breakneck speeds. On the world’s fastest 
track. Not one blow-out. Similar tires without 
the Golden Ply failed at one-third the distance 
the Golden Ply Silvertowns were run. 


No extra cost 

Why take chances when you can be 3 times 

safer from blow-outs at high speeds—and get 

months of extra mileage—at no extra cost! For, 

remember Goodrich Safety Silvertowns 

IJ cost no more than other standard tires. 

G2 Geta set for your car before it’s too late! 
FRE { Handsome emblem with red 
® crystal reflectorto protect you 

if your tail light goes out. Goto your Good- 

tich dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 

and receive one FREE. Or send 10¢ (to 


cover packing and mailing) to Dept. 395, 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 








HOW TO CUT TRUCKING COSTS! 


Goodrich engineers developed this “Triple Pro- 
tection” against sidewall breaks. 1. PLYFLEX, 
an amazingly tough rubber compound distributes 
strains throughout the tire. 2. PLY-LOCK, protects 
the tire from breaks caused by short plies tearing 
loose above the bead. 3. 100% FULL-FLOATING 
CORD. No cross-cords to cause internal friction 
and heat. Every Goodrich Silvertown Truck Tire 
has this 3-way protection. No extra cost! 











“wv Goodrich 


Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 


Safety 





QUICK MIXER MAKES © 
FRESH MAYONNAISE | 
IN 90 SECONDS 


PERFECT MAYONNAISE Every | 


SINGLE TIME 


This is the new Wesson Oil 
Mayonnaise Maker. It’s 
just a glass jar with a top 
and a dasher. .. something 
like a little churn. And it is 
a wonder! It whips up deli- 
cious fresh mayonnaise in 
90 seconds. 





Easy To USE 


With this little gadget, 7 
even a man can make 
mayonnaise . .. and 

perfect every time too, © 
There’s no worry about — 
how your mayonnaise 

will turn out. The mixet | 
can’t fail. j 


RECIPE ON THE MIXER 


This very good recipe for mayonnaise” 
is stamped right on the mixer jar. Oroff 
course you can use your own recipe. 
works just the same way. Be 

1 egg (the whole egg) 2 tablespoons 

1 teaspoon each of lemon juice 

mustard, salt, sugar or vinegar 

Dash of pepper 1 pint Wesson Oil : 
Put all your ingredients, except the oil, 7 
into the mixer jar. Put on the top-and- 
dasher. Then while whipping with one = 
hand, pour in the Wesson Oil... just ~ 
as fast as the mixer’s cup-top will take 7 
it. When all the oil is in, the mayon ~ 
naise is finished . . . smooth, firm and © 
delicious. : 
That’s really all there is to making ~ 
mayonnaise this new 90 second way! ] 


Get Ir AT Your GROCER’S 


Ask your grocer to show you this ~ 
new quick Mayonnaise Maker. It | 
comes packed in a neat box with a7 
pint can of Wesson Oil and a recipe | 
folder. It’s brand new. j 
So if your grocer 

hasn’t got it yet, we’ll/ 

send you the whole * 

set for 65 cents 

(which includes 

packing and mailing 

costs). The Wesson 

Oil People, Dept.P-7, 

New Orleans, La. 





